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The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  examine  elementary 
school  children's  choices  of  and  responsiveness  to  self- 
selected  reading  materials.     Within  these  parameters,  four 
areas  were  investigated.     The  domains  involved  the  ways 
children  select  readings  and  the  types  of  readings  they 
select,  the  difficulty  level  of  the  material  selected,  the 
student's  responsiveness  to  those  selections,  and  an 
algorithm  to  aid  students  in  the  selection  process. 

Quantitative  and  qualitative  methodologies  were  used  in 
an  effort  to  yield  accurate,  authentic  descriptions  of 
readers  as  they  engage  in  the  selection  and  response 
processes.     Data  sources  included  school  cumulative  records 
for  demographic  and  standardized  test  information;  classroom 
records  for  informal  reading  inventory  scores,  reading  logs 
for  specific  selections  and  responses,  and  reader  response 
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rating  forms;  difficulty  level  of  each  book  selected; 
student  and  teacher  interviews;  fieldnotes;  and  video  and 
audiotaping. 

The  following  conclusions  were  derived  from  findings 
based  on  book  selections  having  no  genre  or  source  specified 
beforehand.     First,  children  tend  to  choose  materials  much 
in  keeping  with  the  interests  of  their  gender  and  age  group. 
Second,  the  expansion-contraction  ratio  bears  evidence  that, 
in  selecting  materials  at  their  independent  and 
instructional  reading  ability  levels,  children  do  strive  to 
read  at  higher  levels,  that  is,  in  a  more  expansive  way  when 
given  freedom  of  choice.     Third,  the  self -selection  factor 
of  this  program  encourages  participants  to  self-regulate  the 
reading  process  resulting  in  an  expansion-contraction  rhythm 
of  growth  in  independent  and  instructional  reading  ability 
levels.     Fourth,  selection,  reading,  and  response  are 
cyclical  in  nature.     Fifth,  instructional  cues  play  an 
integral  role  in  leading  students  into  meaningful  ways  of 
participation,  even  in  this  supportive  framework.  Sixth, 
higher  ability  readers  serve  as  role  models  in  reader 
response  activities  for  less  capable  readers.     Seventh,  the 
nature  of  the  algorithm  enables  the  reader  to  engage  in  the 
expansion-contraction  process  at  a  conscious  level  of 
awareness . 
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CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION 


Literature-based  reading  and  whole  language  programs 
have  become  a  viable  alternative  to  the  use  of  traditional 
basal  reader  series  for  helping  children  learn  to  read. 
Although  the  more  recent  programs  have  been  hailed  for  their 
appeal  by  students  and  teachers  alike,   little  follow-up  has 
been  done  to  determine  their  actual  effectiveness.  For 
instance,  scant  research  exists  in  matters  such  as  how 
children  make  reading  selections  or  what  their  response  has 
been  to  those  materials;  needless  to  say,  there  has  been 
little  inquiry  into  how  these  two  areas  are  related.  Added 
to  the  factors  of  reader  and  text  is  context,   in  particular, 
that  which  bears  both  curricular  and  teacher  influences 
(Beach  and  Hynds,   1991) .     The  success  of  such  programs, 
then,  is  contingent  upon  the  dynamics  of  student  self- 
selection  of  and  responsiveness  to  reading  materials  within 
a  supportive  environment. 

Self-selection  of  reading  materials  has  been  advocated 
through  the  use  of  individualized  reading  programs  since  the 
1950s   (Veatch,   1959) ;  however,   little  follow-up  research  has 
been  conducted  on  the  impact  of  this  approach.     Among  the 
few  early  studies,  some  have  investigated  whether  children 


select  reading  materials  within  a  range  of  reading  levels 
appropriate  to  their  abilities  (Fleming,   1967;  Mork,  1973) 
or  have  compared  students'  recreational  reading  levels  with 
reading  levels  of  varying  difficulty  as  identified  by  an 
informal  reading  inventory  (Smith  &  Joyner,   1990) .  Since 
these  studies  primarily  employed  quantitative  methodology, 
they  yielded  almost  no  information  about  the  readers 
themselves  other  than  their  selection  of  materials  for  the 
task  at  hand. 

Reader  choice  and  response  to  any  printed  text  are 
influenced  by  motivation  and  by  highly  complex  cognitive 
mechanisms  of  human  behavior.     A  model  of  human  behavior 
proposed  to  explore  such  mechanisms  is  transgressionism,  a 
type  of  behavior  in  which  a  person  engages  in  any  purposeful 
action  leading  to  an  outcome  that  exceeds  the  boundaries  of 
her  or  his  past  achievements  (Kozielecki,  1986,  p.  89). 
This  model  is  predicated  upon  psychological  decision  theory 
described  as  "a  system  of  general  propositions  on  the 
resolution  of  decision  tasks"  (Kozielecki,  1981,  p.  13). 

Another  use  for  this  model  of  human  behavior  is  the 
identification  of  various  types  of  transgressive  action. 
One  type  of  transgressive  behavior  is  symbolic  expansion  in 
which  the  individual  widens  her  or  his  knowledge  of  the 
world  or  of  self  through  the  assimilation  and  accommodation 
of  information  (Kozielecki,  1986,  p.  91).     In  addition,  this 
model  can  identify  the  underlying  environmental  and 


personality  factors  which  are  regarded  as  determinants  of 
decision  making  (Kozielecki,  1981,  p.  267) . 

In  the  interpretation  of  knowledge,  any  single 
perspective  will  yield  only  certain  conclusions,  leaving 
other  conclusions  to  be  reached  only  by  changing  to  another 
stance.     Shifting  to  a  position  with  more  options  than  the 
one  previously  held  is  called  an  "expansion  of  perspective" 
(Hundeide,  1985,  p.  314).     Moving  from  a  wider  and  more 
inclusive  position  to  one  with  fewer  options  is  termed  a 
"contraction  of  perspective"   (Hundeide,   1985,  p.  315)  . 
Whereas  expansion  focuses  on  abstract  alternatives, 
contraction  of  perspective  limits  the  focus  of  awareness  to 
concrete  details.     The  particular  perspective,  then,  carries 
with  it  implications,  as  in  the  characterization  of  programs 
in  institutions.     In  this  regard,   instructional  programs 
based  on  the  expansionist  view  of  open  decision-making  tasks 
contrast  glaringly  with  those  founded  on  the  contractionist 
position  of  highly  monotonous  routines  marked  by  limited 
decision-making . 

Reader  response  was  initially  recognized  and 
articulated  in  terms  of  transactional  theory  by  Louise 
Rosenblatt  (1938;  1982),  the  first  scholar  to  relate  the 
reader  and  the  text  within  a  given  context  and  in  reciprocal 
fashion.     In  more  contemporary  research,  the  transaction 
between  reader  and  text  has  been  described  as  "a  reader's 
infusion  of  meaning  into  verbal  symbols  on  a  page  and  the 


text's  channeling  of  that  meaning  through  its  deliberate 
construction"  (Galda,  1988,  p.  94) .     Thus,  instead  of 
serving  as  the  sole  reservoir  for  meaning,  the  text  rather 
"stimulates  and  regulates  the  response  as  the  reader's 
experiences,  abilities,  and  predelictions  serve  to  organize 
the  response"  (Galda,  1988,  p.  94) . 

In  other  words,  the  reader  responds  to  the  meaning  she 
or  he  perceives  in  the  text.     Meaning  is  activated  when  the 
reader  recognizes  the  topic  based  on  what  she  or  he  already 
knows.    Meaning  is  further  defined  by  the  structure  or 
organization  of  ideas  in  that  text.     Reader  perception 
interacting  with  the  specific  arrangement  of  ideas  in  the 
text  culminates  in  a  response  specific  to  that  text.  "In 
the  written  language  in  the  role  of  spectator  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  arrangement  of  forms  and  the  response  of  a 
reader  to  the  arrangement  are  essential  features"  (Britton, 
1970,  p.   115) . 

Powell  (1992)  has  designed  an  instructional  framework 
supportive  of  reader  response  to  self -selected  literature. 
This  contemporary  framework  reflects  the  basic  teaching 
model  of  stimulus-organism-response  (S-O-R) .  Powell's 
model,  known  as  the  "Discovery  Reading  Lesson,"  translates 
the  S-O-R  lesson  framework  into  Request-Reading- 
Responsiveness   (1992,  p.   145).     An  integral  element  of  the 
request  phase  is  the  invitation  issued  to  children  which,  in 
essence,  signifies  their  right  and  responsibility  to  select 


reading  materials.     Given  this  opportunity,  children  select 
materials  not  only  for  stimulating  interest  but  also  for 
realizing  their  potential  as  readers.     During  the 
responsiveness  phase,  children  are  encouraged  to  go  beyond 
mere  receptiveness  to  the  author's  text  and  to  express  their 
impressions  of  the  reading  through  "all  modes  of 
communication  (speaking,  writing,  drawing,  role  playing, 
acting,  etc.)"  (Powell,  1992,  p.  147).     One  of  the  major 
assumptions  of  this  instructional  framework  states  that  the 
teacher  will  lead  or  guide  the  student  through  these  phases; 
this  approach  is  based  on  Vygotsky's  (1987)  concept  of 
scaffolding  or  coaching  by  an  expert  to  help  the  novice 
reach  the  next  higher  level  of  development.  Powell's 
framework,  then,   incorporates  the  dynamics  of  selection  and 
response  within  a  supportive  instructional  context. 

This  section  has  thus  far  dealt  with  the  reader's 
freedom  to  choose  reading  materials  and  freedom  to  respond 
to  those  materials  within  a  context  appropriate  for  such 
purposes.     This  involves  a  mixture  of  types  of  expansionist 
behavior  called  "libertine  transgression,  or  the  striving  to 
gain  more  individual  freedom. . . . [which]  implies  a  certain 
freedom  of  choice:     freedom  eguals  potential  transgression, 
and  transgression  equals  effected  (accomplished)  freedom" 
(Kozielecki,  1986,  p.  91) .     With  this  in  mind,  this 
investigator  has  focused  this  study  on  how  the  reader  in  a 
particular  context  exercises  her  or  his  transgressive 


freedom  of  choice  to  the  fullest  in  selecting  and  responding 
to  reading  materials. 

The  final  element  within  such  programs  considered  here 
is  the  age  of  the  readers.     In  this  study,  the  readers  are 
children  who  range  in  age  from  nine  to  eleven  years,  an 
important  fact  to  note  in  that  they  are  beginning  the 
transitional  process  from  childhood  to  transescence  or  early 
adolescence.     "Indeed,  the  very  notion  of  Piagetian  stages 
requires  that  children's  thinking  be  seen  not  only  in  terms 
of  its  characteristics  at  any  moment,  but  also  in  terms  of 
the  changes  these  characteristics  undergo  at  every  momemt" 
(Favat,  1977,  p.  48).     In  keeping  with  the  transgressive 
model  of  human  behavior,  this  may  provide  a  plausible 
explanation  for  expansion-contraction  periods  of  achievement 
and  passivity  (Kozielecki,  1986) . 

Through  socialization,  children  face  challenges  and 
experience  crises  which  sometimes  prompt  them  to  revert  to  a 
less  mature  response,  as  in  this  case  to  a  renewed  interest 
in  fairy  tales.     During  times  of  regression,  children  tend 
to  retreat  into  a  fictive  world  for  reaffirmation  of  the 
world  order  that  they  once  knew,  one  unchanged  and 
unchallenged.     Just  as  the  crisis  of  experience  can  cause 
children  to  look  back,     the  process  of  maturation  can  cause 
them  to  look  ahead  to  the  next  stage  of  development.     At  the 
age  of  9  or  10,  children  begin  to  read  mysteries  with  the 
same  voracity  with  which  they  had  previously  consumed  fairy 
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tales.     This  is  "as  much  a  function  of  seeking 
gratification,  through  the  mechanisms  of  identification  and 
denial,  as  was  their  turning  to  the  fairy  tale  when  they 
thought  that  what  it  represented  was  indeed  reality — or  more 
accurately,  what  they  wanted  reality  to  be"   (Favat,   1977,  p. 
55).     In  reading  literature  of  established  genres,  then, 
children  can  readily  seek  comfort  through  the  controlled 
form,  the  brevity,  and  the  fundamental  similarities  among 
stories.     Therefore,  the  stage  of  development  at  any  given 
moment  can  greatly  influence  children  in  the  type  of 
literature  they  choose  in  their  search  for  a  world  more 
satisfying  and  reassuring  than  their  own. 

Statement  of  the  Problem 
This  study  examined  elementary  school  children's 
choices  of  and  responsiveness  to  self-selected  reading 
materials.     Within  these  parameters,  four  areas  were 
investigated:     (a)  the  way(s)  children  select  readings  and 
the  type(s)  of  readings  they  select,    (b)  the  difficulty 
level  of  the  material  selected,   (c)  the  student's 
responsiveness  to  those  selections,  and  (d)  an  algorithm  to 
aid  pupils  in  the  selection  process.     Children's  book 
selection  and  reader  response  are  vital  to  the  functioning 
of  whole  language  and  literature-based  reading  programs. 
Few  studies  have  been  done  in  either  area,  and  research  is 
clearly  warranted  in  both  of  these  areas.     This  study 
includes  both  quantitative  and  qualitative  methods  in  an 
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effort  to  yield  authentic  descriptions  of  readers  as  they 
engage  in  the  selection  and  response  processes. 


Research  Questions 

The  first  domain  of  investigation  incorporates  the 

selection  factor  and  its  reading  level  characteristics.  The 

following  questions  were  posed. 

Question  1.:      What  kinds  of  selections  do  children 
make? 

I.A.:  What  factors  influence  self- 

selection:  demographic  factors  such 
as  age,  SES,  sex,  ethnic/cultural 
background,  or  book-related  factors 
such  as  same  author/topic,  format, 
attractiveness  of  illustrations? 

l.A.a.:      Are  age,  SES,  and/or  sex 

associated  with  the  ratio  of 
SSR  on- level  library  books 
selected  to  the  total  number 
of  books  selected? 


l.A.b.:      Are  age,  SES,  and/or  sex 

associated  with  the  ratio  of 
Challenge  on-level  library 
books  selected  to  the  total 
number  of  books  selected? 


l.A.c:       Are  age,  SES,  and/or  sex 

associated  with  the  ratio  of 
SSR  above-level  library  books 
selected  to  the  total  number 
of  books  selected? 


l.A.d.:      Are  age,  SES,  and/or  sex 

associated  with  the  ratio  of 
Challenge  above-level  library 
books  selected  to  the  total 
number  of  books  selected? 


l.A.e.:       Are  age,  SES,  and/or  sex 

associated  with  the  ratio  of 
SSR  below-level  library  books 
selected  to  the  total  number 
of  books  selected? 
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1.  A.f.:      Are  age,  SES,  and/or  sex 

associated  with  the  ratio  of 
Challenge  below-level  library 
books  selected  to  the  ratio 
of  total  number  of  library 
books  selected? 

I.B.:  What  categories  of  genre  of  self 

selected  materials  do  children 
make? 

I.e.:  How  do  children  select  reading 

materials? 

I.D.:  Does  the  introduction  of  a  genre 

guide,  such  as  reading  rainbow, 
influence  the  type  and  quality  of 
the  student's  reading  selections? 

The  second  domain  of  this  study  focuses  on  the 

difficulty  level  of  the  material  selected.     The  following 

questions  were  examined. 

Question  2 . :      What  is  the  expansion-contraction  ratio 

in  the  difficulty  levels  students  choose 
and  how  does  it  relate  to  their 
independent  and  instructional 
reading  levels? 

2. A.:  To  what  degree  does  the  difficulty  level 

of  the  selection  correspond  to  the 
student's  independent  reading  level? 
instructional  level? 

2.  A. a.:       How  often  do  they  select 

materials  above  their 
estimated  independent 
reading  level? 

2.A.b.:      How  often  do  they  select 
materials  on  their 
estimated  independent 
reading  level? 

2.A.C.:      How  often  do  they  select 
materials  below  their 
estimated  independent  level? 


i 
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2.A.d.:       How  often  do  they  select 
materials  above  their 
estimated  instructional  level? 

2.A.e.:      How  often  do  they  select 

materials  on  their  estimated 
instructional  level? 

2.A.f.:      How  often  do  they  select 
materials  below  their 
estimated  instructional  level? 

2.B.:  What  is  the  percentage  of  "rejects" 

(i.e.,  the  number  of  books  initially 
chosen  but  not  completed)  for  each 
student? 

2.C.:  Is  there  a  relationship  between  the 

student's  present  reading  achievement 
level  as  measured  by  past  standardized 
tests  and  the  ratio  of  on-level  book 
selections? 

The  third  domain  investigated  in  this  study  is  the 

type  and  quality  of  the  student's  responsiveness  to  the 

selected  materials.     To  this  end,  the  following  questions 

guided  the  research  effort. 

Question  3 . :      What  is  the  nature  of  reader  response  in 
this  literature-based  reading  program? 

3. A.:  Does  the  type  of  cue  given  by  the 

teacher  influence  the  type  and 
quality  of  the  reader's  responses? 

3.B.:  What  are  the  types  of  response 

exhibited  by  the  students?  What 
role  does  reading  ability  play  in 
response? 

The  fourth  domain  investigates  whether  an  intervention 
strategy  can  assist  those  students  experiencing  difficulty 
in  finding  suitable  reading  materials.     The  following 
questions  will  guide  this  part  of  the  research. 
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Question  4 . :       Can  students  be  taught  some  algorithm  to 

help  them  select  reading  materials  that 
"fit"  in  terms  of  purpose  for  reading 
and  the  difficulty  of  the  material? 

4. A.:  After  algorithms  are  taught,  does 

the  ratio  of  book  self-selections 
to  reading  levels  change? 

4.B.:  Can  children  be  taught  to  utilize 

an  algorithm  for  selecting  books 
for  independent  level  reading  and 
instructional  level  reading? 

Definition  of  Terms 
This  investigation  contained  three  major  areas:  a  study 
of  student  reading  ability  in  relation  to  text  readability, 
of  book  selection,  and  of  reader  response.     Thus,  the 
terminology  defined  hereafter  pertains  to  one  of  the  three 
categories. 

Readability  is  the  ease  of  understanding  or 
comprehension  because  of  style  of  writing;  an  estimate  of 
the  difficulty  level  of  a  text  based  on  vocabulary  and 
syntactic  difficulty.    (Dixon,  1985) 

Reading  placement  is  the  assignment  of  a  student  to  a 
reading  level  or  reading  group  for  purposes  of  classroom 
instruction.   (Dixon,  1985) 

An  informal  reading  inventory  (static)  is  a  series  of 
graded  passages  with  accompanying  comprehension  questions 
used  to  assess  students'  levels  of  reading  functioning 
without  adult  assistance.   (Dixon,  1985) 

Instructional  reading  level  is  the  grade  level  of 
material  that  is  challenging  but  not  frustrating  for  the 
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student  to  read  successfully  with  normal  classroom 
instruction  or  support.   (Dixon,  1985) 

Independent  reading  level  is  the  grade  level  of 
material  that  the  student  can  read  fluently  with  high 
comprehension  and  no  assistance.   (Dixon,  1985) 

Frustration  reading  level  is  the  grade  level  of 
material  that  is  too  difficult  to  be  read  successfully  by  a 
student.    (Dixon,  1985) 

Zone  of  proximal  development  is  the  distance  between 
the  student's  actual  developmental  reading  level  (i.e., 
instructional  reading  level)  and  the  upper  threshold  of 
adult  assisted  reading  performance.   (Dixon,  1985) 

Schema  theory  is  a  theory  about  knowledge  and  how  it  is 
represented  in  human  memory.   (Rumelhart,  1980) 

Reader  response  theory  is  a  theory  that  views  reading 
as  a  transaction  between  the  reader  and  the  text,  during 
which  an  efferent  (information-seeking)  and/or  an  aesthetic 
(feeling;  reflective)  stance  is  taken.   (Rosenblatt,  1982) 

Literature-based  reading  instruction  is  the  teaching  of 
reading  using  a  variety  of  literature  as  the  primary  reading 
material.   (Giddings,  1992) 

Psychological  decision  theory  is  a  descriptive  theory 
concerned  solely  with  the  behavior  of  the  individual 
decision  maker;  uses  language  closely  related  to  cognitive 
psychology  for  describing  decision  processes.  (Kozielecki, 
1981) 
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Transgress ive  model  of  human  behavior  is  a  mechanism 
for  exploring  human  behavior  in  which  a  person  engages  in 
any  purposeful  action  leading  to  an  outcome  that  exceeds  the 
boundaries  of  his/her  past  achievements.   (Kozielecki,  1986) 

Symbolic  expansion  is  a  type  of  transgressive  behavior 
in  which  the  individual  widens  his/her  knowledge  of  the 
world  or  of  self  through  the  assimilation  and  accommodation 
of  information.   (Kozielecki,  1986) 

Expansion  of  perspective  is,  in  the  interpretation  of 
knowledge,  a  position  or  stance  with  many  abstract 
alternatives;  typically  is  found  in  open  decision-making 
tasks.    (Hundeide,  1985) 

Contraction  of  perspective  is,  in  the  interpretation  of 
knowledge,  a  position  or  stance  with  few  options  or 
alternatives;  typically  focuses  on  concrete  details  in 
highly  monotonous  routines  marked  by  limited  decision- 
making.   (Hundeide,  1985) 

Expansion-contraction  learning  theory  is  a  concept 
about  growth  in  reading  achievement  in  which  the  reader 
regulates  the  reading  process  by  moving  back  and  forth  from 
easy  to  difficult  materials  resulting  in  a  contraction  or 
expansion  in  difficulty  level  of  the  task.   (Powell,  1993) 


CHAPTER  II 
LITERATURE  REVIEW 

For  much  of  the  twentieth  century,  reading  instruction 
has  been  conducted  through  the  medium  of  basal  reading 
series;    however,  in  the  latter  half  of  this  century,  these 
manual-driven  programs  have  been  challenged  by  the  advent  of 
student-centered,  teacher-facilitated  instructional 
approaches  in  reading  and  language  arts.     These  more  recent 
programs  have  assumed  such  forms  as  language  experience 
approach  (LEA) ,   individualized  reading  program  (IRP) , 
literature-based  reading,  and  whole  language.     Regardless  of 
the  label  given,  they  all  exhibit  the  following  general 
characteristics:     (a)   learner-centeredness,    (b)   scorn  of 
commercial  behavior istic  curriculum  materials,    (c)  demand 
for  integration  of  all  curriculum,  especially  the  language 
arts,  and  (d)   insistence  on  authentic  teaching  methodology. 
(Veatch,   1991,  p.  3) 

Of  the  four  opposing  approaches  to  basal-driven 
instruction,  individualized  reading  (IRP)  and  literature- 
based  reading  programs  will  be  the  focus  of  this  review.  As 
mentioned  earlier,  educators  have  acknowledged  the  merits  of 
individualized  reading  programs  since  the  1950s  (Olson, 
1959;  Veatch,  1959).     Regardless  of  variations  in  practice, 
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these  programs  typically  contain  characteristics  such  as  the 
following:   (a)  self -selection  of  reading  materials  by 
students  for  their  instruction,    (b)   individual  conferences 
between  student  and  teacher,  and  (c)  groups  organized  (ad 
hoc)  for  reasons  other  than  reading  ability  (Veatch,  1959, 
p.  ix) .     The  key  concepts  within  this  type  of  program  are 
seeking,  self-selection,  and  pacing,  which  are  said  to  bring 
about  motivation,  i.e.  a  sequence  of  motivations  that  must 
be  preserved  (within  each  student)   if  IRP  is  to  be 
successful     (Veatch,  1959,  pp.  8,  20) .     "Preventing  damage 
to  interest  is  the  key  to  the  whole  matter"   (Veatch,  1959, 
p.  20) .     The  issue  of  interest  highlights  a  profound 
difference  between  IRP  and  basal  reader  programs — the  locus 
of  control.     In  IRP,  the  student  has  control  over  interest 
through  self -selection  of  reading  materials.     In  basal 
programs,  the  publishing  company  controls  the  selection  of 
literature  to  be  incorporated  into  the  basal  reader. 

Interest  is  regarded  as  the  catalyst  for  motivating 
students  to  choose  and  to  respond  to  literature  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  and  as  such,  is  the  determinant  that  has  come  under 
study  in  the  areas  of  independent  and  instructional  reading. 
Some  researchers  focus  on  the  reader  and  draw  from  a 
reservoir  of  psychological  knowledge,  whereas  others  focus 
on  the  book  and  draw  upon  a  reserve  of  literary  knowledge. 
Singular  attention  to  one  or  the  other  is  not  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  origins  of  interest,  for  "it  is  the 
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conjunction  of  the  characteristics  of  the  reader  and  the 
characteristics  of  the  book  that  produces  the  phenomenon  of 
interest"  (Favat,  1977,  p.  5).     Thus,  the  question  driving 
such  an  investigation  is,  "^What  is  it  about  both  this 
reader  and  this  book,  when  they  come  together,  that  causes 
interest  to  occur?'"  (Favat,  1977,  p.  6). 

Applebee's  (1977)  reflection  upon  the  research  in 
response  to  literature,  reading  interests,  and  the  teaching 
of  literature  leads  him  to  conclude  that  "virtually  every 
study  can  be  faulted,  but  as  a  body  of  research  the  findings 
converge  to  allow  generalizations  stronger  than  any  one  of 
them"   (p.  265) .     It  is  with  this  thought  in  mind  that  the 
findings  of  those  studies  will  be  discussed  in  the  remainder 
of  this  literature  review. 

Self-Selection  Factors  in  Reading 

In  spite  of  the  hope  inspired  by  IRP  during  the  1950s, 

a  major  problem,  cited  two  decades  earlier,  still  loomed 

over  instructional  reading. 

Today,   .   .   .  almost  every  child  learns 

to  read,  but  we  have  yet  no  guaranty  that  the 

right  kind  of  reading  habits  will  be  formed. 

The  school  teaches  the  child  the  mechanics  of 

reading,  but  not  adequate  discrimination 

in  the  choice  of  reading  material. 

(Terman  &  Lima,  1931,  p.  4) 

Adult  Viewpoints 

The  term  "self-selection"  denotes  a  belief  in  the 

manner  in  which  children  should  approach  the  task  of 

choosing  suitable  reading  materials.     This  idea  is  based  on 
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the  work,  "Seeking,  Self-selection,  and  Pacing  in  the  Use  of 
Books  by  Children"  (Olson,  1952),  the  document  most 
responsible  for  popularizing  IRP.     Based  on  the  self- 
selection  principle,  Olson  (1959)   later  set  forth  the  theory 
that  rapidly  growing  children  read  more  and  more  difficult 
materials  at  an  earlier  age  instead  of  waiting  for  some 
later  time,  and  that  slowly  developing  children  seek  out 
simple  things  in  order  to  have  a  successful  experience. 

Olson's  organismic  theory,  however  influential,  has 
undergone  considerable  scrutiny,  revealing,  in  one  case,  a 
basic  weakness  (Fleming,   1966) .     In  his  dissertation, 
Fleming  argued  that,  although  scientists  have  studied  the 
ways  in  which  lower  forms  of  life  use  the  self-selection 
principle  to  maintain  homeostasis  or  equilibrium  for 
survival  purposes,  researchers  never  intended  to  extrapolate 
those  findings  to  children  engaged  in  the  process  of 
choosing  books  (Fleming,  1966,  p.  3) .     Applying  the  theory 
of  unlearned,   "natural"  behavior  to  children's  growth  in  the 
reading  process  does  seem  to  stretch  the  self -select ion 
principle  just  a  bit. 

The  fact  that  the  individualized  reading  program  has 
embraced  Olson's  version  of  self -selection  leaves  IRP  open 
to  criticism  as  well.     Fleming  (1967)  used  the  findings  of 
his  dissertation  to  denounce  the  practice  of  IRP,   i.e.  it 
"should  be  viewed  with  caution"   (p.   156) .     Although  this 
warning  may  bear  some  merit,  Fleming's  rationale  is 
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questionable  and  was  indeed  taken  to  task  in  a  stiff 
rebuttal  by  Groff  (1968)  who  cited  several  flaws  in 
Fleming's  study.     One  such  fault,  a  central  feature  in  its 
design,  lay  in  terminology,  in  asking  children  to  choose  the 
"best"  selection  for  them  to  read.     Groff  noted  that  Fleming 
had  "critically  misinterpret [ed]  the  meaning  of  the  idea" 
(p.  69)  when  he  assumed  that  the  choices  his  subjects 
determined  as  "best"  were  their  levels  of  reading  ability. 
Groff 's  subsequent  statements,  however,   "should  be  viewed 
with  caution"  as  well.     In  his  attempt  to  support  Veatch's 
point  on  the  benefits  of  allowing  children  to  choose  their 
own  reading  materials,  Groff  states  that  "ability  in  self- 
selection  is  not  a  matter  of  learning  on  the  part  of  the 
pupil.     It  is  learned  through  continuous  practice,  the  only 
way  it  can  be  learned"  (p.  69) .     This  assertion,  too,  is 
open  to  question  (certainly  by  this  investigator)  for  it 
seems  to  imply  that  the  sole  requisite  for  learning  is 
repeated  practice.     Overall,  though,   it  is  reasonable  to 
concur  with  Groff's  basic  retort  to  Fleming's  criticism  of 
IRP  in  favor  of  basal  reading. 

In  sum,  the  notion  of  self-selection  of  reading 
materials  has  undergone  various  adult  interpretations  since 
its  inception  in  instructional  reading  programs  beginning  in 
the  1950s.     Initially,  self-selection  was  regarded  as  a 
"natural"  unlearned  behavior  assuming  that  the  reader  would 
be  capable  of  making  a  choice  with  no  training  (Olson, 
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1959) .     Another  interpretation  of  the  process  viewed 
selection  as  the  "best"  choice  students  would  make  by 
somehow  matching  their  reading  ability  level  to  the  text 
difficulty  level,  again  through  some  unspecified  process  and 
with  no  training  (Fleming,  1966)  .     In  contrast,  a  third 
interpretation  of  the  term  self-selection  holds  that  it  is  a 
process  requiring  appropriate  guidance  by  the  school  (Terman 
&  Lima,  1931) ;  ironically,  this  view  was  put  forth  well 
before  the  time  of  the  others  mentioned  above. 
Children's  Preferences  in  Content 

For  several  decades,  educators  have  recognized  the 
importance  of  interest  in  learning  and  habit  formation. 
They  have  echoed  each  other  in  declaring  that  children  must 
develop  permanent  reading  habits  based  on  enjoyment. 
(Anderson,  Higgins,  &  Wurster,   1985;  Barron,   1990;  Belser, 
1926;  Elley  &  Tolley,   1972;  Galda  &  Cullinen,   1991;  Norvell, 
1950;  Terman  &  Lima,   1931;  Veatch,   1959,   1966;  Weiss,  1978) 

Good  intentions  aside,  adults  have  often  undertaken 

this  endeavor  based  on  vague  assumptions  about  what  children 

like  in  reading  materials.     In  order  to  develop  successful 

reading  programs  for  children,  Elley  and  Tolley  (1972) 

suggest  the  following: 

If  we  really  wish  to  increase  children's 
fondness  for  books,  it  is  crucial  that  we 
check  our  notions  about  their  likes  and 
dislikes,  and  ensure  that  we  are  not  recommending 
them  a  diet  which  they  find  unpalatable,  so 
unrelated  to  their  needs  that  they  look  elsewhere 
for  sustenance,    (p.  7) 
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This  underscores  the  importance  of  building  reading  programs 
containing  books  with  children's  preferences  in  mind. 

The  research  literature  on  this  topic  has  yielded  a 
number  of  factors  influencing  children's  reading  preferences 
in  content.     Among  these  are  age,  sex,  intelligence,  special 
interests,  the  classroom  situation,  teaching  methods,  and 
community  influences  (Norvell,  1950,  p.  14) .  Children's 
interests  change  more  rapidly  during  elementary  school  than 
in  secondary  (Norvell,  1950,  p.  30)  and  at  various 
developmental  stages,  often  determining  what  constitutes 
their  favorite  literature  (Favat,  1977) . 

Surveys  conducted  at  various  times  and  places  during 
this  century  have  produced  patterns  of  interest  commonly 
held  among  children  in  terms  of  age  and  sex.     The  following 
are  some  of  these  findings  in  terms  of  age.     Before  age 
five,  children  enjoy  picture  books,  jingles,  nursery  rhymes, 
fairy  tales,  and  talking-beast  type  of  nature  and  animal 
stories.     At  ages  six  and  seven,  children  continue  to  like 
picture  books  and  rhymes  but  their  main  interest  centers  on 
nature  stories  with  animals  and  natural  forces  talking  and 
acting  much  as  they  do.     At  age  eight,  children's  interest 
in  fairy  tales  reaches  its  peak  and  is  almost  a  universal 
phenomenon.     At  this  age,  too,  children  begin  to  take  note 
of  stories  of  real  life,  with  realistic  animal  and  nature 
stories,  and  with  children  in  other  cultures.     At  age  nine, 
children  are  living  more  in  the  real  world  than  in  fantasy 
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and  read  books  of  greater  length,  usually  of  a  hundred  pages 
or  more,  in  place  of  the  short  story  in  picture  book  form. 
At  age  ten,  children  are  better  able  to  form  mental  pictures 
and  make  interpretations  of  characters  and  situations. 
Between  the  ages  of  ten  and  thirteen,   interests  become 
sharply  divergent  between  boys  and  girls.     Many  of  these 
will  be  cited  in  the  following  discussion  of  interests 
according  to  sex  (Terman  &  Lima,   1931) . 

Boys'  interests  commonly  exhibit  the  characteristics  of 
vigor  and  excitement.     They  are  captivated  foremost  by  the 
following:  fiction  in  the  form  of  adventure  stories  about 
war,  mystery-detective,  cowboys  and  westerns  (for  younger 
boys) ,  science  fiction  (for  older  boys) ,  obvious  humor, 
outdoor  games,  and  male  rather  than  female  characters.  In 
nonfiction,  boys  prefer  books  about  war,  camping,  history 
and  exploration,  and  outdoor  sports.     Girls'  interests 
reflect  greater  tolerance  than  boys'  and  include  the 
following:  fiction  in  the  form  of  adventure  without  grimness 
(e.g.  mild  outdoor  adventure  and  games) ,  humor,  animals, 
philosophical  and  reflective  issues,  love  and  other 
sentiments,  human  relationships,  and  male  and  female 
characters.     In  nonfiction,  girls  enjoy  reading  about 
teenage  living,  fashions  and  beauty,  and  animals.     In  rank, 
both  sexes  prefer  fiction  over  nonfiction,  although  both 
categories  grow  in  popularity  with  age  in  both  sexes. 
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(Belser,  1926;  Elley  &  Tolley,  1972;  Norvell,  1950;  Terman  & 
Lima,  1931) 

Turning  from  surveys  to  ethnography,  a  noteworthy  study 
(Timion,   1992)  situated  in  a  first  grade  classroom  was 
conducted.     Timion  documented  over  the  course  of  one  school 
year  the  classroom  behaviors  of  her  students  as  they 
developed  book  selection  strategies  for  use  in  readers 
workshop.     Teacher  turned  researcher,  Timion  wanted  to 
examine  this  issue  because  her  "students  had  said  that 
choosing  the  books  was  the  hardest  part  of  learning  to  read" 
(p.  204). 

To  gain  the  fullest  description  of  classroom  life 
possible,  Timion  employed  qualitative  methodology,  an 
important  point  to  note  in  that  it  demonstrates  the  strength 
of  qualitative  over  quantitative  methods  in  cases  such  as 
this.     The  researcher  approached  this  task  with  ethnographic 
techniques  which  enabled  her  to  capture  a  sense  of  the 
atmosphere  in  this  classroom  as  well  as  give  a  detailed 
account  of  the  process.     Hence,  any  reader  (of  her  study) 
should  be  able  to  follow  these  students'  growth  as  their 
strategies  become  more  sophisticated. 

In  analyzing  the  data  she  had  collected  during 
conferences  over  a  seven  month  period,  Timion  compiled  the 
following  list  of  reasons  or  strategies  for  her  student's 
choice  of  books.     These  are  listed  in  the  order  of 
preference  from  greatest  to  least:    (a)  able  to  read  the 
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story;   (b)  liked  the  illustrations;   (c)  story  was  funny;  (d) 
liked  the  subject  matter;   (e)  story  was  student  made;  (f) 
liked  the  book;   (g)  had  read  it  with  a  partner;   (h)  liked 
the  author;     and  (i)  liked  the  format  (Timion,  1992,  p. 
214).     The  first  strategy,  readability,  was  used  by  the 
majority  of  the  students  for  the  first  half  of  the  school 
year.     In  retrospect,  the  teacher  realized  that  "using  the 
books  that  I  had  read  to  them  gave  the  students  a  starting 
point:  it  allowed  them  to  imitate  reading  behavior  by  saying 
the  familiar  words  they  had  heard  me  read"  (Timion,  1992,  p. 
208) .     The  children  used  this  strategy  less  and  less  as  they 
became  more  proficient  as  readers  themselves. 

To  summarize,  children,  not  adults,  should  be  consulted 
first  about  their  preferences  in  reading  material  content. 
Such  data  can  be  collected  through  traditional  means  such  as 
surveys  and  more  contemporary  methodology  such  as 
ethnography.     (Norvell,  1950;  Terman  &  Lima,  1931;  Timion, 
1992) 

Children's  Reading  Ability 

Other  factors  involved  in  self -selection  have  been 
examined  in  terms  of  the  relationship  among  interest, 
ability  and  reading  selection  (Anderson,  Higgins,   &  Wurster, 
1985;  Estes  &  Vaughan,   1973;  Geeslin  &  Wilson,   1972;  Mork, 
1973;  Pauk,  1973;  and  Walker,  Noland,   &  Greenshields,  1979). 
Some  studies  yielded  findings  that  differences  in  reading 
achievement  did  not  effect  students'  choice  of  topics 
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(Anderson,  Higgins,  &  Wurster,  1985;  Geeslin  &  Wilson,  1972; 
Mork,  1973)  but  did  effect  the  amount  completed  in  all  books 
started  in  independent  reading  tasks.     Since  low  readers 
(e.g.,  fourth  and  sixth  graders)  completed  a  significantly 
lower  number  of  pages  than  did  high  and  average  readers 
(again,  fourth  and  sixth  graders),  Anderson  et  al.  (1985) 
challenge  the  assumption  "that  high  interest  can  carry  a 
reader  through  difficult  material ....  Book  length  selection, 
coupled  with  high  readability  level,  may  well  discourage  low 
achievers'  free  reading  and  may  explain  the  lower  completion 
rate"   (p.   329) . 

In  a  study  (Mork,   1973)   investigating  children's 
ability  to  select  reading  materials  at  their  own 
instructional  level,  third  and  fifth  grade  children,  as  a 
group,  tended  (62  percent  of  the  time)  to  select  library 
books  with  a  difficulty  level  within  one  year  of  their 
instructional  reading  level.     Despite  the  fact  that  children 
from  high-,  middle-,  and  low-reading  achievement  levels  made 
up  this  group,  the  specific  figures  indicated  that  "the 
higher  the  reading  ability,  the  more  likely  a  child  will  be 
to  make  appropriate  book  selections  in  terms  of  difficulty 
levels"   (Mork,   1973,  p.  93). 

In  summary,  research  has  demonstrated  the 
interrelationship  among  reader  interest,  ability,  and 
selection.     Based  on  research  findings,   it  cannot  be 
categorically  stated  that  the  interest  factor  alone  is 
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sufficient  to  sustain  every  child  through  the  reading  of  a 
book  to  its  completion,  even  if  self -selected.  The 
implication  suggests  that  the  issue  is  much  more  complex 
than  it  appears  and  calls  for  more  research  into  the 
significance  of  other  variables. 
Contextual  Influences 

One  such  study  of  children's  book  selection  strategies 
looking  at  factors  other  than  interest  involved  contexts  of 
both  classrooms  and  libraries  in  school.     Hiebert,  Mervar, 
and  Person  (1990)  discussed  the  findings  of  Mervar 's  (1989) 
dissertation  comparing  children's  book  selection  strategies 
in  literature-based  classrooms  versus  those  in  textbook- 
based  classrooms.     Literature-based  classrooms  are  herein 
described  as  those  involving  student  self-selected  reading 
of  trade  books  as  a  requisite  of  the  classroom  program,  and 
textbook-based  classrooms  as  those  using  self-selected 
reading  of  trade  books  in  recreational  periods  only. 

Second  grade  was  the  age  group  targeted  in  order  to 
test  the  claim  that  young  readers  do  not  have  stable  book 
selection  strategies.     This  grade  level  was  chosen  for  two 
reasons.     First,  the  trend  in  education  today  calls  for 
literature-based  instruction  among  younger  as  well  as  older 
readers.     Second,  the  question  is  often  asked  in  literature- 
based  reading  programs  whether  children  are  able  to  choose 
books  that  are  challenging,  but  not  too  difficult. 
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According  to  Hiebert,  Mervar,  and  Person  (1990), 
Mervar's  study  found  that  students  from  literature-based 
classrooms  were  very  articulate  in  elaborating  on  the 
reasons  for  their  selections  and  made  specific  references  to 
topics,  authors,  and  illustrators,  indicating  that  they  had 
certain  books  in  mind  when  searching.     In  contrast,  students 
in  textbook-based  classrooms,  including  the  avid  readers, 
had  no  clear  idea  of  what  exactly  they  were  looking  for  or 
why  when  browsing  through  books,  just  something  "exciting 
and  interesting"   (p.  759) . 

The  distinguishing  feature  between  the  two  different 
types  of  classrooms  lay  in  the  role  of  classroom  experiences 
in  which  a  key  activity  using  trade  books  was  practiced 
regularly  in  the  literature-based  classrooms  but  less  often 
in  the  textbook-based  classrooms.     In  this  activity, 
teachers  read  aloud  to  the  class  at  least  once  a  day  and 
followed  up  with  discussions  about  genre,  styles  of  authors 
and  illustrators,  and  ways  of  selecting  books  by  topic  and 
difficulty  level.     Modeling  of  this  sort  furnished  the 
students  with  a  manner  in  which  to  approach  and  to  respond 
to  their  own  reading  in  terms  of  the  referents  taught  to 
them.     Since  students  from  textbook-based  classrooms  only 
sporadically  received  this  type  of  experience,  they  "were 
not  as  intimate  with  and  conversant  about  books"  (Hiebert, 
Mervar,  &  Person,  1990,  p.  761)  . 
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The  impact  of  context  was  examined  in  yet  another  way, 
(i.e.,  by  comparing  the  environment  of  the  classroom  to  that 
of  the  library) .     Even  though  the  libraries  were  well- 
stocked  and  had  well-trained  librarians,  classroom  context, 
especially  the  literature-based,  was  far  more  powerful  in 
training  children  in  selecting  reading  materials  suitable 
for  their  individual  needs  and  purposes.     Two  factors  can  be 
attributed  to  the  effectiveness  of  strategies  in  the 
literature-based  classroom,  specifically,  "immediate 
opportunities  to  select  books  in  classrooms  and  consistent 
guidance  from  teachers"   (Hiebert,  Mervar,  &  Person,   1990,  p. 
762)  . 

The  final  point  of  comparison  of  the  classroom  to  the 
library  involved  the  lack  of  connection  between  the  two 
programs.     Although  some  librarians  did  guide  children  to 
books  on  topics  for  their  classroom  projects,  "rarely  were 
conversations  about  authors  and  genres  carried  from 
literature-based  classrooms  to  libraries"  (Hiebert,  Mervar, 
&  Person,   1990,  p.  762);  hence,  even  students  with  the 
widest  exposure  to  literature  were  not  led  to  transfer 
knowledge  learned  in  one  setting  to  another.     Worse  yet  are 
the  implications  for  students  in  the  limited  textbook-based 
classrooms  and  for  less  able  readers  in  general.     For  these 
students,  the  library  may  well  be  the  sole  context,  their 
only  resource,  where  they  can  learn  about  authors  and 
genres.     If  the  library  does  not  provide  this  service,  these 
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students,  the  ones  most  in  need  of  exposure  to  reading  and 
related  literary  experiences,  may  never  have  the  opportunity 
to  learn  these  rudiments,  much  less  apply  such  knowledge  in 
another  setting. 

Regardless  of  the  context,  "children's  learning 
proceeds  best  when  adults  in  their  environments  make 
connections  between  different  contexts  explicit.  When 
programs  are  disparate  in  style  or  content,  children's 
meanings  and  strategies  are  often  erratic  and  idiosyncratic" 
(Hiebert,  Mervar,  &  Person,  1990,  p.  762).     Thus,  it  is 
vital  for  teachers  and  librarians  to  collaborate  in  order  to 
create  not  only  a  classroom  community  of  readers  but  also  a 
school  community  of  readers,  a  first  step  in  expanding 
children's  awareness  of  the  purposes  for  reading. 

In  summary,  students  who  are  immersed  in  an 
instructional  program  of  literature-based  reading  tend  to  be 
much  more  aware  of  what,  why,  and  how  to  make  book 
selections  than  students  who  are  in  classrooms  where 
tradebook  reading  is  a  sporadic,  unplanned  part  of  the 
curriculum.     The  strength  of  the  literature-based  reading 
instructional  program  can  even  override  a  well-planned 
library  program  implemented  by  trained  librarians. 
Regardless  of  context,  connections  within  and  between 
programs  must  be  explicitly  made  so  that  students  grasp  the 
meaning  being  conveyed. 
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Perception  of  Difficulty  Level 
Difficulty  level  in  reading  materials  can  be  perceived 
in  a  number  of  ways.     Assuming  that  children's  preferences 
for  content  have  been  heeded,  thereby  eliminating  a 
potential  obstacle  to  comprehension,  degree  of  difficulty 
can  refer  to  vocabulary  and/ or  syntax  unfamiliar  to  the 
reader;  additionally,  but  of  less  consequence,  are  format 
and  organization  features.     This  section  then  will  explore 
perception  of  text  difficulty  in  terms  of  linguistic 
features  or  readability  and  physical  features  or  format  and 
organization. 
Text  Readability 

Readability  is  a  term  used  to  characterize  reading 
material  in  any  one  of  three  ways:     (a)   legibility  of  the 
handwriting  or  typography,   (b)  ease  of  reading  as  related  to 
interest,  and  (c)  ease  of  understanding  relative  to  the 
style  of  writing.     Of  the  three,  the  third  usage  has 
received  the  most  attention  in  the  field  of  reading. 
(Klare,  1984) 

In  the  attempt  to  link  reader  comprehension  to  the 
style  of  writing,  researchers  have  developed  various  types 
of  formulas.     The  nature  and  purpose  of  the  readability 
formula  has  been  succinctly  stated  by  Klare  (1963)  in  these 
words : 

A  readability  formula  is  a  method  of  estimating 
the  probable  success  a  reader  will  have  in  reading 
and  understanding  a  piece  of  writing.     It  is 
predictive  in  the  sense  that  it  provides  an  estimate 
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of  difficulty  for  the  writing  without  requiring  the 
reader  to  read  it  and  undergo  tests  on  it.... it 
provides  the  kind  of  information  about  readability 
that  a  writer  or  teacher  would  have  to  judge  through 
experience,  or  measure  through  a  reading  test.     (p.  34) 

The  key  word  in  the  above  quote  is  the  term  predictive. 
This  brings  up  a  point  of  confusion  which  often  arises  in 
the  use  of  readability  research — that  is,  prediction  versus 
production.     Inherent  in  prediction  research  is  the 
question,   "How  can  I  tell  how  readable  a  piece  of  writing  is 
likely  to  be  for  intended  readers?"   (Klare,   1984,  p.  703). 
This  stands  in  contrast  to  production  research  which  asks, 
"How  can  I  write  readably  (or  more  readably)  for  intended 
readers?"  (Klare,  1984,  p.  703).     Readability  formulas  are 
concerned  with  the  prediction  of  readable  text,  not  the 
production  of  readable  text;  and  as  such,  they  are  focused 
on  the  correlates  of  text  difficulty,  not  the  causes  of  text 
difficulty.     (Harrison,  1980;  Klare,  1976,  1984) 

Out  of  the  more  than  250  variables  examined  in 
prediction  research,  only  two  factors,  word  difficulty  and 
sentence  length,  have  been  found  consistently  to  account  for 
most  of  the  variance  in  predicting  readable  writing.  These 
style  or  language  variables  (semantic  and  syntactic  in 
nature  respectively)  are  the  two  most  often  used  in 
readability  formulas.     (Klare,  1984) 

A  related  finding  to  that  above  is  that  the  semantic 
factor,  or  vocabulary,  has  been  determined  to  be  the  single 
best  predictor  of  text  difficulty.     Substantiated  by 
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research  dating  back  to  the  nineteenth  century,  this  finding 
has  been  reinforced  through  "[s]urveys  of  readers'  opinions 
going  back  to  the  1930s  (for  a  review,  see  Chall,  1958) 
[which]  support  the  view  that  vocabulary  plays  a  large  part 
in  whether  a  person  finds  a  book  readable  or  not...." 
(Harrison,  1980,  p.  19).     Such  a  long  and  extensive  history 
serves  to  strengthen  any  present  research  investigating  the 
merits  of  using  vocabulary  difficulty  as  a  criterion  for 
selecting  materials  in  an  instructional  reading  program. 

Readability  formulas  gained  in  popularity  when  teachers 
found  that  they  could  be  used  to  match  reading  materials  to 
the  abilities  of  readers,  especially  by  providing  scores 
that  could  be  used  directly  in  terms  of  grade  placement. 
When  placed  in  such  proper  perspective,  then  readability 
formulas  are  used,  not  to  make  books  more  readable,  but  to 
increase  the  probability  that  students  would  be  able  to 
understand  what  they  are  asked  to  read.     (Harrison,  1980; 
Klare,  1988) 

The  Fry  Readability  Graph  (1963,   1977)  has  become  one 
of  the  most  widely  used  methods  to  date  (Klare,  1984,  1988). 
Its  ease  in  administering  and  effectiveness  in  age  level 
prediction  have  made  it  a  favorite  in  classroom  use 
(Harrison,  1980) .     By  measuring  the  number  of  syllables  and 
the  number  of  sentences  per  100-word  sample,  taking  three 
samples  total  from  a  given  writing,  the  Fry  Graph  produces  a 
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direct  estimate  of  reading  grade  level.     Harrison  (1980) 

cites  several  benefits  in  using  the  Fry  Graph: 

it  saves  time  on  making  calculations;  it  offers 
visual  information  when  numerical  results  might 
give  a  spurious  impression  of  accuracy;  the  user  .   .  . 
can  tell  at  a  glance  if  a  passage  is  .   .   .  more 
difficult  than  average  in  vocabulary  or  in  sentence 
length.   ...  If  the  curve  represents  normal  texts, 
points  above  the  line  .   .   .  represent  passages 
with  higher  than  average  vocabulary  difficulty, 
while  points  below  the  curve  .   .   .  suggest  greater 
than  average  sentence  length.     (p.  73) 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  Fry  Graph  is  not 

statistically-based;  most  readability  formulas  are  based  on 

regression  equations  involving  one  or  more  language 

variables  in  making  predictions.     Though  not  a  formula  by 

definition,  the  Fry  Graph  has  been  successfully  used  from 

infant  to  top  secondary  levels.     Furthermore,  former  studies 

have  demonstrated  that  it  does  correlate  extremely  highly 

with  statistically-based  readability  formulas  that  account 

for  vocabulary  difficulty  in  either  of  the  two  common  ways, 

a  word  frequency  list  or  a  syllable  count.     For  example,  the 

Fry  has  been  found  to  correlate  highly  and  to  be  consistent 

with  the  scores  yielded  by  the  Dale-Chall  formula  in  both 

word  difficulty,  determined  by  a  word  frequency  list,  and 

sentence  length.     Consistency  also  indicates  high  predictive 

validity,  another  strong  point  in  the  case  for  using  the  Fry 

(Pauk,   1969;  Vaughan,   1976).     Other  research  findings  have 

shown  the  Fry  to  correlate  very  highly  with  the  Flesch 

formula,     —  considered  to  be  the  best  of  the  formulae  which 

do  not  use  a  word  list"   (Harrison,   1980,  p.  59).     In  light 
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of  such  overwhelming  evidence,  it  is  little  wonder  why  the 
Fry  Graph  is  the  most  commonly  used  instrument  for 
predicting  readability. 

Several  studies  cited  previously  in  this  review  have 
alluded  to  the  use  of  graded  reading  materials.  Fleming 
(1966)  investigated  children's  perception  of  reading 
materials  as  "best,"  "easiest,"  and  "hardest"  for  them  to 
read.     The  fifth-grade  subjects  were  given  passages  rated  by 
readability  formulas  at  third-,  fifth-,  seventh-,  and  ninth- 
grade  levels.     The  findings  showed  that  these  fifth-graders 
were  not  able  to  choose  consistently  the  easiest  and  the 
hardest  material.     In  addition,  their  comprehension  scores 
were  not  affected  by  the  variables  of  sex,   level  of 
intelligence,  the  level  of  graded  materials,  or  by  the 
interaction  of  any  of  these  factors.     This  study  did 
demonstrate  that  there  is  a  statistically  significant, 
positive  relationship  "between  children's  measured  levels  of 
reading  comprehension  and  the  level  of  difficulty  of  reading 
materials  which  they  select  as  the  best  for  themselves  to 
read"     (p.  101) .     Still,  Fleming  warned  against  any  change 
in  classroom  practice  toward  individualized  reading  programs 
since  the  most  relevant  correlational  evidence  supporting 
this  finding  accounted  for  only  a  very  small  percentage  of 
the  variation  in  the  selection  process.     Perhaps  what  should 
be  examined  further  is  Fleming's  methodology,  that  is,  the 
lack  of  valid  criteria  for  book  selection  as  well  as  the 
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glaring  limitations  in  choice  of  reading  levels  offered  the 
fifth-grade  subjects  in  the  study. 

Smith  and  Joyner  (1990)   investigated  whether  students 
would  self-select  library  books  for  recreational  reading  at 
their  independent  reading  level  or,  as  some  researchers  have 
argued,  at  a  more  difficult  level.     Results  showed  that 
second  graders  selected  books  at  their  independent  level  40 
percent  of  the  time,  at  their  instructional  level  27  percent 
of  the  time,  and  at  their  frustration  level  33  percent  of 
the  time.     Fifth  graders  selected  books  at  their  independent 
level  42  percent  of  the  time,  at  their  instructional  level 
30  percent  of  the  time,  and  at  their  frustration  level  28 
percent  of  the  time.     The  investigators  concluded  that  it 
was  "not  legitimate  even  to  discuss  a  recreational  reading 
level"  (p.  297)  since  there  was  so  much  variation  exhibited 
in  recreational  reading.     Thus,  independent  reading  level  is 
sometimes  above,  at,  or  below  instructional  level,  depending 
upon  factors  such  as  interest,  value,  motivation,  and/or 
background . 

Smith  and  Joyner  (1990)  have  reiterated  a  crucial  point 
made  earlier  by  Powell  (1971)    (i.e.,  no  evidence  exists  to 
justify  setting  limits  for  the  independent  level) .  Hunt 
(1970),  too,  believes  that  "[s]trong  interest  can  frequently 
cause  the  reader  to  transcend  not  only  his  independent  but 
also  his  so-called  instructional  level.     Such  is  the  power 
of  self -motivation"  (p.  148) . 
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Freedom  of  choice,  then,  seems  to  heighten  motivation 
and  consequently  supersede  perception  of  difficulty.  The 
evidence  for  this  point  lies  in  the  studies  cited  above. 
Fleming's  study  demonstrated  that  readers  can  choose  what  is 
"best"  for  themselves  when  allowed  to  make  choices.  The 
problem  lay  in  Fleming's  attempt  to  equate  a  certain  level 
of  comprehension  with  "best"  choice.     Hunt  (1970)  clarified 
this  issue  when  he  said  that  the  "primary  consideration 
centers  on  the  relativity  of  comprehension.   .   .   .  Obtaining 
a  few  ideas  of  importance  to  the  reader  is  .   .   .  more  vital 
than  getting  all  the  ideas  of  importance  to  the  teacher"  (p. 

148)  .     Hunt's  point  is  that  the  nature  of  diagnostic  reading 
levels  is  to  focus  on  errors  made  instead  of  comprehension 
achieved.     The  theory  of  relativity  here  emphasizes  "that 
much  learning  at  the  idea  level  can  occur  in  spite  of  a 
fairly  high  frequency  of  mistakes  [in  word  recognition]"  (p. 

149)  .     Hunt  advocates  silent  reading  and  tolerance  of 
mistakes  rather  than  oral  reading  and  counting  of  mechanical 
errors;  eventually,  this  more  positive  approach  will  result 
in  a  better  reader.     To  reinforce  his  claim.  Hunt  cites  the 
classroom  practices  of  a  second  grade  teacher  as  proof  of 
the  effectiveness  of  this  method. 

Ohlhausen  and  Jepsen  (1992)  took  the  power  of  choice 
over  perception  of  difficulty  one  step  further  in 
introducing  an  algorithm  into  the  selection  process.  The 
teacher  in  this  study  taught  her  first-  and  second-grade 
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students  how  to  assess  their  own  reading  levels  in  a 
literature-based  classroom;  she  accomplished  this  by 
modeling  the  procedure.     Since  that  time,  she  has  shared 
this  strategy  with  preservice  and  practicing  teachers  who 
have  implemented  it  in  grades  1-8.     "Readers  know  that  some 
books  are  easy  and  some  are  hard  for  them;  they  need  a  way 
to  put  this  fact  into  perspective  and  deal  with  it"  (p.  34) . 
By  learning  how  to  compare  and  contrast  the  reading  levels 
of  "too  hard,"  "just  right,"  and  "too  easy,"  students  gain 
control  and  ownership  over  the  process  of  selecting  and 
reading  different  books  for  different  purposes. 

One  reason  for  the  success  of  this  strategy  (cited 
above)  is  that  the  teacher  capitalized  upon  an  interest  of 
this  student  age  group  and  used  the  familiar  story  of 
Goldilocks  to  draw  upon  the  analogy  of  "too  hard,"  "just 
right,"  and  "too  soft"  for  comparison  and  contrast  of 
readability  of  various  books.     The  students  learned  to  rate 
books  in  terms  of  these  three  categories  by  using  either  the 
traditional  criterion  of  one  unknown  word  on  a  page  of 
twenty  words  for  beginning  readers,  or  the  five-finger 
method  (Veatch,  1966,  p.  41)  for  pages  with  more  words. 
This  is  a  prime  example  of  an  adult's  willingness  to  look  at 
the  world  through  a  child's  eyes  and  interpret  it  from  that 
perspective. 

In  summary,  readability  has  been  characterized  as  the 
ease  of  understanding  printed  material  as  it  relates  to  the 
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style  of  writing  which  usually  takes  into  account  at  least 
two  language  variables,  word  difficulty  and  sentence  length. 
One  approach  to  the  task  of  matching  reader  to  print  is 
through  the  use  of  readability  formulas  designed  to  predict 
how  readable  a  piece  of  writing  is  likely  to  be  for  intended 
readers.     As  demonstrated  in  previous  research,  the  benefit 
of  readability  formulas  seems  to  depend  upon  how  they  are 
used  and  subsequently  interpreted.     Another  approach  to 
readability  is  through  the  use  of  an  algorithm  intended  to 
help  the  individual  reader  make  a  personal  match  to  a  given 
text.     The  partial  success  of  both  approaches  suggests  that 
the  full  potential  of  either  has  not  yet  been  tapped. 
Perhaps  some  combination  of  the  two  in  future  research  would 
yield  more  fruitful  results. 
Text  Format  and  Organization 

The  second  area  of  consideration  in  children's 
perception  of  difficulty  involves  the  physical  features  or 
format  of  the  text.     Weiss  (1978)  showed  that  physical 
features  and  how  they  are  organized  do  influence  the  process 
of  selection.     Aspects  of  book  design  include  book  size; 
number,  size,  and  location  of  illustrations;  color  of  book 
cover;  and  typographic  features;  these  may  individually  or 
interdependently  have  an  effect  on  a  reader.     Weiss  has 
listed  children's  preferences  in  format  from  previous 
research.     Elementary  school  children  prefer  the  following: 
(a)  a  book  with  many  illustrations;    (b)   larger  rather  than 
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smaller  illustrations;   (c)  illustrations  isolated  on  a  page; 

(d)  larger  books  by  males  and  smaller  books  by  females;  and 

(e)  large  size  type  by  first  graders  and  medium  size  type  by 
fourth  graders. 

Weiss  (1978)  investigated  children's  preferences  for 
page  type,  size,  and  illustration  position  on  a  page.  Weiss 
considered  as  equally  important  the  need  to  probe  for 
children's  reasons  for  their  format  preferences.  First, 
Weiss  found  that  format  did  often  enter  into  the  book 
selection  process  in  that  70  percent  of  the  children 
interviewed  took  into  consideration  at  least  one  of  the 
format  areas  when  choosing  a  book.     Of  the  three  format 
areas  investigated,  type  (18  point)  ranked  first  in 
importance,  page  size  (medium — 5  1/2"  x  8  1/4")  rated 
second,  and  illustration  position  (at  bottom  of  page)  was 
third. 

Weiss  (1978)  then  analyzed  interview  data  to  determine 
children's  reasons  for  their  format  preferences,  since  the 
children  had  been  allowed  to  respond  in  an  unstructured 
manner.     For  the  first  format  area  of  importance,  type,  five 
categories  emerged  as  follows:    (a)   legibility  of  print;  (b) 
aesthetics  or  attractiveness  of  print;   (c)  quantity  of  print 
on  page;   (d)   familiarity  with  particular  type;  and  (e) 
comparison  of  type  and  cursive/manuscript  handwriting. 

For  the  second  format  area  of  importance,  page  size, 
six  categories  emerged  in  the  following  order:    (a)  content 
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projection — story,  illustration,  or  format;  (b) 
functionality — how  the  child  physically  functioned  with  the 
book;   (c)  dimensional  appeal — liking  for  a  certain  size;  (d) 
previous  experience — read  books  of  a  certain  size  in  the 
past;   (e)  projected  readability — ease  or  difficulty  of 
reading;  and  (f)  reading  enjoyment — based  on  categories  b 
and  e  (in  this  paragraph) . 

For  the  format  area  ranked  third,  illustration 
position,  were  the  following  six  categories:    (a)  avoidance 
of  confusion — not  losing  place  in  text  during  reading;  (b) 
order  of  reading — in  viewing  illustration  and  words  in  text; 
(c)  aesthetics — attractiveness  of  page  spread;  (d) 
visibility — ease  of  seeing  words  or  illustration;   (e)  aid  to 
comprehension — its  location;  and  (f)  previous  experience — 
having  seen  it  in  a  given  position. 

In  addition,  children  showed  preferences  for  particular 
categories  by  greatest  number  of  responses  within  each 
format  area.     For  the  format  area  of  type,  children  cited 
legibility  most  frequently.     For  page  size,  children's 
largest  number  of  responses  fell  in  the  content  projection 
category.     For  illustration  position,  the  category,  order  of 
reading,  received  the  most  responses.     (Weiss,  1978) 

In  another  study  concerning  format,  Campbell  et  al. 
(1982)   looked  at  the  influence  of  visual  elements  of  book 
covers  or  jackets  on  children's  interest  level.  Findings 
indicated  that  kindergarten  and  second  grade  students  had  no 
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particular  preferences  in  book  cover  features  except  for 
bright  colors  chosen  by  male  second  graders.     As  cited 
earlier  in  this  review,  boys'  and  girls'  interests  begin  to 
diverge  around  third  grade,  ages  8  and  9.     Campbell  et  al. 
(1982)   found  that  girls  prefer  illustrations  with  bright 
colors  and  boys  those  with  less  detail  and  others  with 
bright  colors  only  if  showing  no  action.     Fourth  and  fifth 
grade  boys  and  girls  exhibited  definite  preferences. 
Generalizations  from  these  groups  indicate  that  fourth  and 
fifth  graders  have  definite  opinions  about  color,  detail, 
proportion,  and  space;  males  prefer  bright  colors,  less 
detail,  and  deep  space  whereas  female  like  illustrations 
with  more  detail.     Fifth  graders,  in  particular,  preferred 
high  detail  with  deep  space  and  correct  proportions  with 
deep  space.     In  sum,  in  response  to  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  children  judge  a  book  by  its  cover,  students  below 
third  grade  do  not,  whereas  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  graders 
have  very  definite  preferences  for  particular  visual 
elements  on  book  covers,  making  this  feature  a  decided 
determinant  in  intermediate  grade  children's  book 
selections. 

To  summarize  the  research  findings  for  children's 
preferences  in  format  features,  Weiss  (1978)   found  70%  of 
the  children  interviewed  considered  at  least  one  of  the 
format  areas  of  type,  page  size,  and  illustration  position 
when  choosing  a  book.     Campbell  et  al.    (1982)  answered  the 
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question  of  whether  children  judge  a  book  by  its  cover  and 
found  children  below  third  grade  do  not  whereas  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  graders  do. 

Perception  of  difficulty  level  for  reading  can  be 
summarized  as  text  readability  in  terms  of  linguistic  and 
format  features  in  relation  to  children's  reading  ability. 
Awareness  of  these  factors  helps  children  make  decisions 
about  book  selection  and  sheds  light  on  their  response  to 
the  given  book.     Linguistic  features  include  vocabulary  and 
syntax;  format  involves  physical  features  such  as  book  size, 
illustration  layout,  typographic  size  and  style,  and  book 
cover  design.     Reading  ability  is  the  student's  level  of 
achievement  attained  as  a  reader,    (i.e.,  high,  middle,  or 
low  reading  ability  level) .     When  considering  a  book  for 
reading,  children  have  a  definite  advantage  if  they  are 
aware  of  all  these  factors.     This  awareness  helps  children 
determine  the  "fit"  of  that  material  to  their  present 
reading  ability,  i.e.  if  the  material  under  consideration  is 
at  their  independent,  instructional,  or  frustration  level. 

Response  to  Reading 
"[L]ifelong  readers  are  found  in  children  who  connect 
their  reading  with  life  events"   (Graves,   1989,  p.  781).  In 
reaching  this  ultimate  goal,  the  reader  responds  by 
transcending  the  bounds  of  the  printed  text,  thereby 
creating  a  bridge  between  text  and  context.     This  may  form  a 
bond  between  the  reader  and  the  author  as  well  as  between 
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readers.     When  literature  is  viewed  "as  a  repository  of 
human  experiences"  (Farnan,  1989,  p.  3  6)  and  as  "a 
humanizing  event"  (Graves,  1989,  p.  779),  an  authentic, 
human  context  is  created,  a  community  in  which  children  give 
each  other  cues  for  acting  like  readers  with  reader 
behaviors  and  strategies  for  responding  (Hickman,   1984,  p. 
281) .      Teachers,  especially  in  literature-based  classrooms, 
are  an  integral  part  of  this  context  and  participate  in  the 
response  to  literature  along  with  their  students.     "The  idea 
that  one's  membership  in  a  given  community  is  interactive  is 
an  important  one"  (Chase  &  Hynd,  1987,  p.  531).  Reader 
response,  then,  is  the  impetus  behind  the  creation  of 
communities  of  readers. 
Reader  Response  Theory 

The  heart  of  literature-based  reading  is  reader 
response  theory,  an  outgrowth  of  the  combined  efforts  of 
scholars  in  the  traditions  of  literary  criticism  and  reading 
research  in  the  area  of  schema  theory.     "Reader  response  is 
more  than  a  single  strategy.  It  is  more  of  a  mindset  to 
direct  students'  interactions  with  literature"  (Farnan, 
1989,  p.   37) . 

Literary  criticism  historically  has  lacked  a  unified 
theoretical  base  for  research  in  response  to  literature. 
One  position,  based  on  I.  A.  Richards'  Practical  Criticism 
(1929) ,  views  the  literary  text  as  containing  "a  verifiable 
essence"   (Purves,   1985,  p.  54)  and  conducts  research 
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regarding  "the  degree  to  which  individuals  or  groups 
approximate  the  correct  reading  of  the  text"  (Purves,  1985, 
p.  55) . 

The  position  of  reader  response  advocates  can  be  stated 
in  the  following  three  assumptions: 

(1)  Meaning  is  not  "contained"  in  the  text, 
but  is  derived  from  an  interaction 
between  the  content  and  structure  of  the 
author's  message  and  the  experience 

and  prior  knowledge  of  the  reader. 

(2)  Readers  comprehend  differently  because 
every  reader  is  culturally  and  individually 
unique . 

(3)  Examining  readers'  responses  to  text 
is  more  valid  than  establishing  one 
"correct"  interpretation  of  text  meaning. 
(Chase  &  Hynd,  1987,  p.  531) 

The  counter  argument  to  these  assumptions  is  the  inherent 

danger  in  allowing  the  reader  to  assign  individual 

interpretation  to  a  text  and  completely  ignore  the  author's 

message  (Chase  &  Hynd,  1987) .     Dissent  of  this  type  is 

upheld  by  the  New  Criticism  theory  which  states  that  the 

sole  meaning  lies  within  the  text  and  that  students  must  be 

taught  much  about  literature  before  they  can  correctly 

interpret  a  text  (Flood  &  Lapp,  1988;  Holbrook,  1987).  In 

short,  only  formal  training  can  qualify  reader  response  as 

legitimate. 

In  contrast,  schema  theorists  in  reading  research  claim 
that  the  reader  response  approach  "elicits  readers'  personal 
interpretations  of  what  they  read,  interpretations  based  not 
only  on  what  is  found  in  the  print,  but  also  on  readers' 
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previous  knowledge  and  experiences"  (Farnan,  1989,  p.  37). 
The  key  point  here  is  that  comprehension  takes  place  through 
the  connection  between  what  is  in  the  text  and  what  is  in 
the  reader's  head,  that  is,  his  background  knowledge. 

In  sum,  reader  response  theory,  the  product  of  literary 
criticism  and  schema  theory,  states  that  meaning  is 
constructed  by  combining  text  content  and  structure  with 
reader  experience  and  prior  knowledge.     The  result  is  an 
interpretation  unique  to  that  particular  reader  and  text  at 
that  particular  moment. 
Reader  Response  and  Human  Development 

Researchers  have  found  two  factors  important  in  the 
development  of  response — time  and  context  (Applebee,  1978; 
Favat,   1977;  Galda,   1988,   1983;  Galda  &  Cullinen,  1991; 
Hickman,  1984;  Kiefer,  1983).     Children  need  time  to  broaden 
and  deepen  their  responses,  not  only  in  terms  of  learning 
but  also  in  terms  of  developmental  growth.     Applebee 's 
(1978)  seminal  study  traced  the  development  of  children, 
between  ages  two  and  five,  in  their  organization  of 
narrative  structure  in  storytelling.     These  structures 
closely  resemble  Vygotsky's  (1962)  stages  in  concept 
development  and  in  the  same  general  developmental  sequence. 
Applebee' s  six  basic  types  of  structure  in  stories  told  by 
children  are:    (a)  heaps — no  links  among  the  parts  of  the 
story;   (b)  sequence — links  made  to  center  of  story  based  on 
perceived  similarity;   (c)  primitive  narrative — links  made  to 
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center  of  story  based  on  perceived  similarity  and 
complementarity;   (d)  unfocused  chain  narrative — no  focus  on 
center  of  story,  thus,  no  control  over  what  aspect  will  be 
emphasized;   (e)   focused  chain — gives  one  aspect,  such  as  a 
character,  a  central  role  to  hold  the  story  constant;  (f) 
true  narrative — its  plot  is  reversible:  ending  is  entailed 
within  the  initial  situation.     Each  stage  can  be  seen  as  an 
increasingly  more  complex  combination  of  two  basic 
structuring  principles,  centering  and  chaining.     As  these 
can  be  applied  to  ever-larger  units  of  discourse,  they 
contain  the  potential  to  develop  into  adult  uses  of  language 
in  the  spectator  role.    (Applebee,   1978,  pp.   68-69,  72) 

Applebee  (1978)   found  evidence  for  two  stages  in 
children's  manifestation  of  the  spectator  role.  These 
stages  resemble  those  of  Piaget's  preoperational  and 
concrete  operational  thought.     In  the  first  stage,  up  to  age 
six  or  seven,  children  engage  in  a  one-to-one  correspondence 
between  the  representation  and  the  original  experience;  in 
other  words,  they  literally  retell  the  story.     In  the  next 
stage,  at  age  eight  or  nine,  children  organize  and  classify 
the  experience  and  separate  their  verbal  objective  and 
subjective  responses.     (Applebee,   1978,  p.  105) 

Context  is  the  second  factor  found  in  research 
essential  to  the  development  of  response.     In  general,  the 
context  must  permit  children  freedom  (within  reason)  to 
express  their  thoughts  and  feelings  about  what  they  have 
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read,  and  indicate  how  a  teacher  can  structure  the 

environment  so  that  learning  will  take  place. 

Hickman  (1983)  examined  developmental  responses  within 

the  classroom  context.     She  looked  at  elementary  school 

children's  responses,  spontaneous  and  solicited,  to 

literature.     Hickman  has  summarized  these  in  the  direction 

of  variation  between  younger  and  older  students.     These  are: 

Increasing  (K-1   >  4-5) 

— reliance  on  verbal  modes  of  response. 
— confidence  in  verbal  expression. 
— repertoire  of  response  strategies  and 
terminology. 

— appearance  of  abstracted  or  generalized  language 
in  summaries,  classifications,  theme  statements. 

— evidence  of  distancing  self  from  story  in 
expressing  distinction  between  real  and  make- 
believe  and  in  projecting  own  behavior  as  a 
character.     (Hickman,  1983,  p.  12) 

Hickman's  concluding  comment  reinforces  the  finding 

common  in  research  on  this  topic — that  is,  the  teacher's 

powerful  influence  in  prompting  response  behaviors,  either 

directly  or  indirectly,  whose  "own  response  behavior  was 

mirrored  again  and  again  in  children's  comments,  questions, 

and  approaches"   (Hickman,   1983,  p.   13).     Therefore,   it  is 

important  to  note  that,  in  spite  of  the  benefit  from 

knowledge  such  as  the  influence  of  children's  developmental 

patterns  upon  their  response  to  text,   it  is  the  teacher  who 

ever  remains  the  supreme  factor  in  determining  what  response 

behaviors  will  be  sanctioned  and  exhibited  in  the  classroom 

(Norvell,  1950). 
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In  regard  to  human  development,  it  can  be  summarized 
that  children  need  time  and  space  to  develop  the 
characteristics  of  a  reader,  a  major  part  of  which  is 
response.     Time  allows  them  to  progress  developmentally 
through  the  various  stages  of  storytelling  sequences  or 
structures  which  later  evolve  into  a  reflective  stance  known 
as  the  spectator  role.     Space  or  context  must  be  an 
environment  that  will  permit  children  to  express  (within 
reason)  their  thoughts  and  feelings  about  what  they  have 
experienced  through  reading. 
Reader  Response  and  Comprehension 

Reader  response  has,  also,  been  examined  from  the 
perspective  of  reading  comprehension  when  linked  with 
reading  interest.     Research  has  suggested  that  "children's 
comprehension  of  high-interest  material  is  superior  to  their 
comprehension  of  low-interest  material"  (Asher,  1980,  p. 
532) .     Shnayer  (1969)   investigated  the  relationship  between 
high  and  low  levels  of  interest  and  comprehension  of 
materials  two  grade  levels  above  children's  measured  reading 
ability.     The  results  indicated  that  low  interest  "functions 
to  differentiate  between  reading  ability  groups,  whereas, 
except  for  the  lowest  ability  group,  high  interest  does  not 
differentiate  between  reading  groups"   (Shnayer,  1969,  p. 
700)  . 

From  the  data,  Shnayer  drew  several  conclusions, 
including  the  following:     (a)  high  interest  in  stories,  as 
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opposed  to  low  interest,  results  in  greater  comprehension, 
(b)  comprehension  may  vary  as  a  function  of  both  reading 
interest  and  reading  ability,   (c)  reading  interest  is 
significant  to  comprehension  to  children  with  reading 
ability  from  two  years  below  grade  level  to  one  year  above 
grade  level,   (d)  low  interest  can  better  discriminate 
between  the  reading  ability  of  children  than  high  interest, 
(e)   low  interest  has  a  negatively  cumulative  effect  for 
readers  at  or  below  grade  level,  and  (f)  methods  of 
evaluating  children  labeled  as  "poor  readers"  should  be 
reassessed  to  determine  whether  the  reader's  response 
results  from  low  ability  or  low  interest.   (Shnayer,  1969,  p. 
700) 

Implications  from  this  study  suggest  that  reader 

interest  should  be  incorporated  into  readability  formulae. 

If  children  are  capable  of  reading  beyond 
their  estimated  (measured?)  ability, 
if  interest  is  high,  then  perhaps  the 
real  need  is  to  find  better  ways 
of  measuring  interest  rather  than 
readability,  especially  if  low  interest 
increases  the  difficulty  of  comprehension. 
(Shnayer,  1969,  p.  701) 

Furthermore,  children  should  be  allowed  to  explore  their 

interests  and  to  do  so  from  a  wide  variety  of  books  during 

the  selection  process.     Such  experiences  may  account  for  the 

success  of  individualized  reading  programs,  more  so  than  the 

methodology  itself.     In  light  of  the  findings  and 

implications,  Shnayer's  (1969)  study  has  certainly 

demonstrated  that  his  "attempt  at  taking  the  ^step  beyond'" 
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(p.  700)  has  provided  useful  information  for  both  teachers, 
test  makers,  and  researchers  in  expanding  the  spectrum  of 
variables  in  reader  response  by  its  inclusion  of  reading 
interest  and  comprehension. 

Another  study  (Estes  &  Vaughan,  1973)  supports 
Shnayer's  basic  premise  by  reaffirming  that  "interest  does 
appear  to  be  a  very  potent  factor  in  determining  reading 
comprehension"  (p.  151) .     This  study  found  a  significant 
difference  in  fourth  graders'  reading  comprehension  scores 
on  passages  of  high  interest  versus  those  of  low  interest. 

One  implication  of  this  finding  is  the  serious 
questioning  of  "grade  level  designations  of  reading 
materials  and  reading  ability  for  mature  (even  if  young) 
readers"   (Estes  &  Vaughan,   1973,  p.  151).     Instead  of  gaging 
mature  readers  in  terms  of  difficulty,  the  authors  suggest 
using  the  concept  of  interest  as  the  umbrella  term, 
subsuming  ideas  such  as  previous  knowledge  of  the  topic 
and/or  the  author's  work,  preference  for  the  style  of 
writing,  and  perception  of  ease  or  difficulty  in  reading  the 
given  selection.     Thus,  Estes  and  Vaughan  (1973)  recommended 
accepting  "the  philosophy  of  the  IRI  [informal  reading 
inventory]  as  being  a  strategy,  not  a  test,  for  studying  the 
behavior  of  the  reader  in  depth"  (p.  152)  so  that 
determining  how  and  why  a  reader  either  gains  or  loses 
comprehension  becomes  the  function  of  the  IRI.  An 
implication  for  instruction,  the  interest  factor  could  be 
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used  in  permitting  students  to  take  advantage  of  the 
•'^wandering'  tendency  of  their  ^independent'  reading  levels" 
(p.  152) .     This  would  translate  into  each  student  reading  a 
variety  of  materials  at  any  given  time  instead  of  all 
students  using  the  same  text  at  the  same  time. 

Walker,  Noland,  and  Greenshields  (1979)  studied  the 
effect  of  content  interest  on  the  instructional  levels  of 
word  recognition  and  comprehension  in  informal  reading 
inventories.     The  participants  were  male  and  female  fifth 
and  sixth  graders  of  high,  average,  and  low  reading  ability. 
The  findings  showed  that  "content  interest  had  a  diminishing 
effect  as  reading  ability  increased  at  the  sixth  grade  level 
while  having  a  greater  effect  at  the  average  reading  ability 
level  of  fifth  grade"  (pp.  299-300) .     Implications  for 
teaching  at  the  upper  elementary  level  suggest  providing 
latitude  in  high  interest  content  for  average  and  below 
average  reading  ability  students,  especially  boys,  and  allow 
for  the  effect  of  content  interest  in  diagnosing 
instructional  levels  in  word  recognition  and  comprehension. 

To  summarize  the  research  in  this  area,  it  has  been 
found  that  "children's  comprehension  of  high-interest 
material  is  superior  to  their  comprehension  of  low-interest 
material"  (Asher,  1980,  p.  532) .     This  bears  several 
implications:     (a)  Reader  interest  should  be  incorporated 
into  readability  formulae.     (b)  Children  should  be  allowed 
to  explore  their  interests  and  do  so  from  a  wide  variety  of 
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materials.     (c)  The  informal  reading  inventory  (IRI)  should 
be  used  as  a  strategy,  not  as  a  test,  for  studying  how  and 
why  a  reader  gains  or  loses  comprehension.     (d)  High 
interest  content  should  be  provided  for  average  and  below 
average  reading  ability  students. 


CHAPTER  III 
RESEARCH  METHODOLOGY 

The  methodology  used  in  the  collection  and  analysis  of 
data  for  this  study  will  be  discussed  in  this  chapter  under 
the  subtopics  of  context,  participants,  entry  and  access, 
data  collection  methods  including  the  background,  selection, 
and  response  interviews  individually  administered  to  each 
student . 

Context  of  the  Study 
The  study  was  conducted  in  a  public  elementary  school 
in  southwest  Florida.     The  school  district  has  developed  a 
curriculum  with  integrated  subject  areas  organized  into 
thematic  units  based  on  a  wholistic  approach  to  teaching  and 
learning.     Schools  in  the  district  have  implemented 
instructional  reading  programs  reflecting  this  philosophy. 
Participants 

The  participants  were  students  enrolled  in  a  fourth 
grade  classroom  and  who  ranged  in  age  from  nine  to  eleven 
years  and  in  reading  ability  levels  from  grades  one  through 
six.     The  other  major  participant  in  the  study  was  the 
teacher  who  had  implemented  a  literature-based  reading 
program  for  instructional  purposes.     While  providing 
appropriate  guidance  through  the  various  phases  of  this 
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program,  she  fully  expected  her  students  to  assume 
responsibility  for  their  actions  and  an  increasingly  greater 
role  in  their  learning,  and  they  did.     Other  participants 
who  cooperated  in  this  project  were  school  personnel  such  as 
the  principal,  the  assistant  principal,  the  reading 
specialist,  and  the  school  librarian.     The  role  of  this 
investigator  was  to  study  these  fourth  grade  students'  book 
selection  and  response  processes  within  this  instructional 
setting. 

Entry  and  Access 

Entry  into  this  particular  school  district  and 
elementary  school  was  attained  through  both  formal  and 
informal  means.     First,  the  school  district  was  recommended 
because  for  several  years  it  had  been  using  a  literature- 
based  reading  program  incorporating  the  kinds  of  variables 
designated  for  investigation  in  this  study.     Second,  this 
particular  elementary  school  had  been  recommended  because 
the  principal,  staff,  and  teachers  were  actively  working  to 
develop  a  literature-based  reading  program  tailored  to  meet 
their  students'  needs,  hence  their  willingness  to 
participate  in  an  in-depth  probe  to  provide  feedback  about 
the  elements  of  the  program  thus  far  developed.     Third,  the 
classroom  chosen  for  investigation  was  made  on  the 
suggestion  of  the  principal.     The  decision  was  made  after 
the  researcher  had  observed  for  one  month  in  a  second  grade 
classroom  and  had  determined  it  unsuitable  for  meeting  the 
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study's  goals.     More  appropriate  was  the  fourth  grade 
classroom  in  which  the  teacher  was  working  to  implement  a 
literature-based  instructional  reading  program  with  a  dual 
track,  one  for  reading  at  an  independent  level  and  the  other 
at  an  instructional  level.     This  program  ideally  matched  the 
type  needed  to  study  student  self-selection  and  response  to 
literature. 

A  critical  first  step,  then,  had  been  made  in  gaining 
the  permission  of  the  school  principal,  who  most  often  has 
the  role  of  "key  gatekeeper"  (Bodgan  &  Biklen,  1982,  p.  121) 
at  the  school  building  level.     Further  approval,  however, 
had  to  be  obtained  through  more  formal  means.     First,  the 
study  had  to  be  approved  by  the  University  of  Florida 
Institutional  Review  Board.     Once  this  was  accomplished,  a 
proposal  stating  the  study's  purpose  and  potential  benefit 
to  local  educators  was  sent  to  the  school  district.  Upon 
district  approval,  a  letter  (see  Appendix  A)  was  sent  to  the 
students'  parents  requesting  permission  in  writing  for  their 
child's  participation  in  the  study.     The  parents  of  twenty- 
four  children  in  this  classroom  returned  signed  letters  of 
approval . 

Although  entry  was  gained  through  various  levels  of 
institutional  approval,  access  within  a  given  setting  was 
another  matter.     Continuous  negotiation  between  the 
researcher  and  those  persons  holding  key  information  took 
place  throughout  the  period  of  data  collection.  For 
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example,  issues  of  ethics,  confidentiality,  and  reciprocity 

arose  over  matters  such  as  access  to  information  in  student 

cumulative  files,  anonymity  of  names  of  participants  and 

research  site,  and  intended  use  of  information  gathered  in 

teacher  and  student  interviews  as  well  as  from  other 

sources.     This  researcher  always  dealt  with  such  issues 

through  an  "overt  approach"  (Bogdan  &  Biklen,  1982,  p.  120), 

that  is,  negotiating  permission  by  making  intentions  well 

known.     Conducting  fieldwork  in  this  manner  has  been 

characterized  as  a  research  style  in  which  a  researcher's 

behavior  is  naturalistic. 

The  researcher's  goal  is  to  increase  the 
subjects'  level  of  comfort,  encouraging 
them  both  to  talk  about  what  they  normally 
talk  about,  and  eventually  to  confide  in 
the  researcher.     Researchers  build  trust  by 
making  it  clear  that  they  will  not  use  what 
they  are  finding  out  to  demean  or  otherwise 
hurt  people.     (Bogdan  &  Biklen,  1982,  p.  119) 

Research  Procedures 
The  procedures  and  techniques  used  to  gather  and 
analyze  data  relevant  to  the  study's  research  questions  are 
presented  in  this  section.     First,  an  overview  of  the 
research  schema  will  be  presented  followed  by  a  detailed 
discussion  of  the  actual  data  collection  and  analysis. 

Table  3-1  below  provides  an  outline  of  the  research 
plan  organized  according  to  methodology  and  domain.  Both 
quantitative  and  qualitative  methodologies  were  used  to 
investigate  the  domains  of  selection,  difficulty,  response, 
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and  algorithm.     Each  domain  chart  contains  the  variables, 
measures,  factors,  and/or  analysis  relevant  in  answering  the 
study's  research  questions. 
Data  Collection 

Data  pertinent  to  the  study  were  gathered  from  the 
following  sources:     (a)  school  records  for  the  demographic 
characteristics  of  age,  sex,  race,  socioeconomic  status  (SES 
determined  by  a  lunch  payment  plan) ,  and  Stanford 
Achievement  Test  (SAT)  grade  equivalent  scores  in  reading; 

(b)  class  records  for  informal  reading  inventory  (IRI) 
reading  ability  level  scores,  reading  logs  for  specific 
selections  and  responses,  and  reader  response  rating  forms; 

(c)  difficulty  level  of  each  selected  book  measured  (by  this 
researcher;  see  Appendix  B)  with  the  Fry  Readability  Graph; 

(d)  student  and  teacher  interviews;  and  (e)  fieldnotes 
describing  various  classroom  displays  and  procedures  such  as 
"Search-Sample-Commit,"  book  checkout,  "unlocking  an  unknown 
word",  five-finger  and  ten-finger  algorithms  for  book 
selection,  and  a  list  of  reader  response  options.     Since  the 
research  site  was  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
researcher's  home  base,  data  were  gathered  only  one  or  two 
days  each  week,  usually  on  Tuesdays  and/or  Wednesdays, 
during  the  months  of  November  through  March  and  finalized 
with  exit  interviews  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  in  June. 

The  investigator  classified  each  student  in  terms  of 
reading  ability  level  according  to  two  measures:     (a)  the 
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Table  3-1 
Research  Plan 


DoMin 

Quantitative 

Qualitative 

Variables 

Measures 

Factors 

Arwlysis 

One: 

Selection 

Deinographics-- 
age,  sex, 
socioeconomic 
status  (SES) 

Frequency  count 
(lunch  payment 
count  for  SES) 

Student 
interviews 

Genres,  same 

author/topic, 

format 

Standardized 
reading  test 
total  scores 

Stanford 
Achievement  Test 
(SAT) 

Independent  and 
instructional 
reading  levels  of 
each  student 

Informal  reading 
inventory  (IRI) 



Difficulty  level 
of  each  book 

Fry  Readabi lity 
Graph 

Demographics 
related  to  SAT 
scores  and  books 
chosen  at  a  given 
difficulty  level 

Analysis  of 

covariance 

(ANCOVA) 

Two: 
n  Difficulty 

Expansion- 
contraction  ratio 
of  #  of  books 
chosen  at  a  given 

Ipupl    fn  tnfti\  a 

of  books  chosen 

Frequency  count; 

correlational 

analysis 

Three: 
Response 

Reader  response 
rating  forms  via 
whole  class 

Frequency  count; 
rank  order 
comparison 

Reader  response 
interviews  via 
strategic  sample 

Constant - 

comparative 

method 

Reader  response 
cues  via  teacher 
interviews 

Constant - 

comparative 

method 

Four: 
Algorithm 

Number  of  books 
at  a  given  level 
chosen  at  a  given 
time  of  school 
year 

Dependent  samples 
t-test 

Student 
interviews 

Constant - 

comparative 

method 

Stanfor(i  Achievement  Test  (SAT)  total  reading  grade 
equivalent  score,  given  during  the  spring  semester  of  the 
previous  school  year,  and  (b)  the  informal  reading  inventory 
(IRI)  grade  equivalent  score  administered  by  the  teacher  to 
each  student  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  school  year. 


Although  the  teacher  continued  to  give  IRIs  periodically 
throughout  the  school  year,  only  the  initial  set  of  IRI 
scores  for  each  child's  independent  and  instructional 
reading  ability  levels  were  used  for  research  purposes.  The 
investigator  used  a  computer  formula  of  the  Fry  Readability 
Graph  (Fry,  1977)  to  estimate  the  difficulty  level  of  each 
book  the  students  selected  during  quarters  one,  two,  and 
three  of  the  school  year  (see  Appendix  B) .     The  information 
gained  in  terms  of  individual  student  reading  ability  levels 
and  book  readability  levels  proved  to  be  essential  in 
helping  to  answer  questions  in  the  domains  of  selection, 
difficulty,  and  algorithm. 

Moreover,  all  students  were  individually  interviewed 
for  the  selection  process  and  were  included  in  the  tally  of 
response  ratings  of  their  reading  selections.     Only  six 
students,  however,  were  interviewed  specifically  for  reader 
response;  they  were  chosen  through  strategic  sampling,  that 
is,  four  high  ability,  four  middle  ability,  and  four  low 
ability  readers,  as  designated  by  their  SAT  stanine  scores. 
Two  semistructured  interviews,  one  interim  and  one  exit, 
were  held  with  the  teacher  about  her  impressions  of  her 
students'  book  selections,  responses,  and  other  factors. 

The  interviews  for  student  background,  book  selection, 
and  response  are  given  below.     The  background  and  reader 
response  interviews  are  adaptations  of  those  used  by  Nissel 
(1987)  in  her  dissertation  which  examined  reader  response 
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processes  of  fourth  grade  students.     The  selection  interview 
was  developed  by  the  researcher  of  the  present  study. 
Reading  background  interview 

1.  How  old  are  you?    When  is  your  birthday? 

2.  Tell  me  about  your  family.     Who  lives  in  your 
house — brothers,  sisters,  grandparents? 

3.  What  kinds  of  things  do  you  do  at  home?  right 
after  school? 

4.  How  old  were  you  when  you  started  reading? 

5.  Who  helped  you  read  when  you  were  a  baby? 

6.  Does  anyone  at  home  help  you  now  to  read? 

7.  Do  you  read  by  yourself  at  home?    with  anyone? 

8.  What  book  is  your  teacher  now  reading  to  the  class? 

What  do  you  like/not  like  about  the  story? 

9.  Do  you  ever  read  a  story  again?    What  kind  of  story 

do  you  like  to  read  a  second  time? 

10.  Can  you  think  of  the  name  of  a  story  you  have  read 
more  than  once?      Why  did  you  like  that  story? 

11.  If  you  were  trying  to  explain  to  someone  what  a 
story  is,  what  would  you  say? 

12.  Where  do  stories  come  from?    How  do  they  get  to  us? 

13.  Are  stories  about  things  that  really  happen?  How 
can  you  tell? 

14.  Are  the  people  in  stories  real?    How  can  you  tell? 

15.  Tell  me  about  a  story  you  have  read  or  your  teacher 
has  read  that  is  real/not  real. 


16.  What  are  some  different  types  of  stories? 

17.  What  is  it  about  a  story  that  makes  it  interesting 
to  you? 

Book  selection  interview 

1.  What  "drew"  you  to  this  book?    Was  there  anything 
about  the  outside  of  the  book  you  especially  liked? 
about  the  inside?    illustrations?  author? 

2.  Did  you  know  the  story  before  you  read  the  book? 

3.  Is  the  story  about  something  that  you  already  knew? 

4.  Have  any  of  your  friends  or  classmates  read  this 
book? 

5.  When  you  first  looked  at  the  book,  were  there  any 
"hard"  words  in  the  book?  Did  you  figure  out  the 
meaning  by  yourself?  How? 

Reader  response  interview 

1.  What  did  you  think  of  this  book? 

2.  How  did  the  story  make  you  feel?    Did  you  feel 
like  laughing,  crying,  etc.? 

3.  What  made  you  feel  that  way  about  the  story?  the 
characters? 

4.  Do  you  think  some  parts  of  the  story  were 
important?    What  were  they?  Why? 

5.  What  do  you  think  the  title  of  the  story  means? 

6.  Do  you  believe  this  story  could  happen  in  the 
real  world?    Why?    Why  not? 

7.  Do  you  believe  these  people  are  real?  Why? 
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8.  What  do  you  think  about  the  ending  of  the  story? 

9.  What  did  you  like/not  like  about  the  ending? 
Data  Analysis 

Data  analysis  procedures  for  the  quantitative  variables 
included  the  following:   (a)  descriptive  statistics  in  the 
form  of  frequency  distribution,  mean  and  standard  deviation, 
rank  order  comparison,  and  Pearson  product-moment 
correlation;  and  (b)   inferential  statistics  in  the  form  of 
t-test  and  analysis  of  covariance  (ANCOVA)    (Huck,  Cormier,  & 
Bounds,   1974) .     In  addition,  a  computerized  formula  for  the 
Fry  Readability  Graph  was  used  to  predict  the  difficulty 
level  of  each  book  selected  by  the  students  in  this  study. 

Qualitative  methodology  primarily  involved  the 
constant-comparative  method,  a  key  procedure  in  the  grounded 
theory  approach  to  qualitative  data.     Constant  comparison  is 
described  as  a  systematic  form  of  qualitative  analysis  by 
which  behavioral  actions/events  are  compared  in  terms  of 
their  similarities,  differences,  and  degrees  of  consistency 
of  meaning,  producing  indicators  of  a  class  of  behavioral 
actions /events  or  coded  category.     Thus,  by  analyzing 
teacher  observations  about  students  of  different  ability 
levels  and  comparing  student  comments  about  their  views  on 
reading,  including  selection  and  response  to  their  reading, 
the  researcher  was  able  to  characterize  readers  within  this 
classroom.     Strauss  and  Corbin  (1990)  describe  this 
procedure  as  "breaking  down  and  conceptualizing  .   .  .taking 
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apart  an  observation,  a  sentence,  a  paragraph,  and  giving 
each  discrete  incident,  idea,  or  event,  a  name,  something 
that  stands  for  or  represents  a  phenomenon"   (p.   63) .  These 
phenomena  are  then  categorized  in  terms  of  their  properties 
or  dimensions  which  can  be  situated  along  a  continuum  to 
show  relationships  among  categories.     "Therefore,  to 
understand  the  nature  of  properties  and  dimensions  and  their 
relationships  is  a  requisite  task  for  understanding,  in 
turn,  all  of  the  analytic  procedures  for  developing  a 
grounded  theory"  (Strauss  &  Corbin,  1990,  p.  70) .  This 
researcher  used  this  procedure  to  develop  further  through 
empirical  evidence  the  expansion-contraction  theory  set 
forth  in  chapter  one  of  this  dissertation. 


CHAPTER  IV 
RESEARCH  FINDINGS 


Statement  of  the  Problem 
The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  examine  children's 
self-selection  of  and  response  to  reading  materials  that 
they  encountered  in  a  literature-based  classroom  reading 
program.     Within  these  parameters,  four  domains  were 
investigated:   (a)  the  way(s)  children  select  readings  and 
the  type(s)  of  readings  they  select,    (b)  the  difficulty 
level  of  the  material  selected,    (c)  the  student's 
responsiveness  to  those  selections,  and  (d)  their  use  of  an 
algorithm  to  aid  in  the  selection  process.     The  results  of 
both  quantitative  and  qualitative  analyses  are  presented  in 
each  of  the  four  domains. 

The  following  description  should  help  the  reader 
envision  the  setting  of  this  study  and  thereby  situate  the 
findings  reported.     All  participants  including  the  name  of 
the  research  site  have  been  given  pseudonyms  to  protect 
their  anonymity.     Subsequent  sections  of  this  chapter  will 
then  more  closely  examine  each  of  the  four  domains  that  have 
guided  classroom  observation  and  data  collection. 

This  study  was  located  in  a  public  elementary  school  in 
a  southwest  Florida  county  known  for  its  progressive, 
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whollstlc  approach  to  education.     At  the  county  level,  the 
curriculum  is  made  up  of  units  each  focused  on  a  particular 
topic  or  content  and  integrated  across  traditional  subject 
matter  divisions.     These  integrated  units  are  planned  around 
themes  and/or  learning  experiences  for  two  purposes:   (a)  to 
reflect  the  natural  way  children  learn  (i.e.,  active,  hands- 
on  learning)  and  (b)  to  help  children  connect  their  learning 
to  school  and  to  the  real  world.     It  is  understandable  (to 
this  researcher,  at  least)  how  this  philosophy  could  foster 
an  environment  conducive  to  the  development  of  a  literature- 
based  instructional  reading  program. 

This  study  was  conducted  in  a  fourth  grade  classroom  in 
which  one  teacher,  Mrs.  Anton,  was  assigned  instructional 
responsibility  for  all  academic  subjects  for  a  self- 
contained  group  of  24  students.     The  classroom  curriculum 
followed  county  guidelines  in  implementing  a  wholistic 
program  by  integrating  subject  areas  with  thematic  units 
prepared  by  the  teachers.     Commercially  published  textbooks 
were  not  provided  for  the  students.     The  reading  and 
language  arts  areas  were  treated  in  similar  fashion. 
Through  a  literature-based  reading  program  known  as 
Discovery  Reading  (Powell,  1992),  reading  was  carried  out  in 
three  modes:  self-selection,   literature  units,  and  core 
book.     The  school  year  was  divided  into  quarters  or  nine- 
week  grading  periods. 
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During  quarter  one,  Mrs.  Anton's  students  self -selected 
books  from  her  private  classroom  set  of  tradebooks;  silent 
sustained  reading  (SSR)  at  each  child's  independent  reading 
ability  level  was  the  only  type  of  reading  implemented 
during  this  time.     During  quarters  two  and  three,  students 
self -selected  from  the  literature  units  (i.e.,  a  set  of 
books  involving  a  particular  genre)  of  mystery  and 
biography,  respectively.     Moreover,  during  quarters  two  and 
three  and  part  of  quarter  four,  students  engaged  in  two 
types  of  reading  simultaneously,  reading  at  their  individual 
independent  (SSR)   level  and  reading  at  their  individual 
instructional  (Challenge)   level.     During  quarter  four,  SSR 
and  Challenge  levels  of  reading  were  eventually  discontinued 
so  that  a  core  book  unit  (i.e.,  the  reading  of  the  same  book 
by  the  whole  class)  could  be  inserted  during  the  last  three 
weeks  of  the  school  year.     With  individual  self -selection 
obviously  eliminated  in  lieu  of  core  book  reading,  students 
nevertheless  had  a  voice  in  selection;  the  class  as  a  whole 
selected  through  majority  vote  the  core  book  ultimately 
used.     Sources  for  reading  materials  included  the  teacher's 
private  classroom  set  of  approximately  400  tradebooks,  sets 
of  tradebooks  for  each  specified  genre  provided  by  the 
school  reading  specialist,  and  tradebooks  from  the  school 
library.     Language  arts  activities  were  provided  through 
various  writing  projects  and  focus  lessons  during  the  course 
of  the  school  year. 


It  is  important  to  highlight  the  strengths  of  this 
teacher  since  she  is  one  of  the  primary  reasons  for  the 
successful  implementation  of  the  curriculum  in  all  of  its 
complexity  in  this  classroom.     Mrs.  Anton,  who  is  only  in 
her  second  year  of  teaching,  already  has  mastered  teaching 
and  classroom  management  strategies  at  an  extraordinary 
level,  comparable  to  a  teacher  with  much  more  training  and 
experience.     Mrs.  Anton  has  attributed  her  success,  in  part, 
to  three  experiences  influencing  her  perspective  toward 
teaching  in  general  and  toward  instructional  reading  in 
particular. 

First,  regarding  her  teaching,  Mrs.  Anton  described  the 

impact  of  one  college  course  taught  by  a  very  dynamic 

professor  in  the  following  words: 

I  don't  think  that  it  was  the  content  that  he 
taught  us.     I  think  that  it  was  more  the  respect 
that  we  ended  up  having  for  him  and  how  to  come 
across  to  the  kids  and  how  to  make  learning  fun, 
that  there  are  a  lot  of  factors  in  teaching.  He's 
the  one  who  did  show  us  that  there  are  a  lot  more 
factors  in  teaching  than  just  teaching,  you  know, 
plurals  and  possessives.     He  taught  us  a  lot  more 
than  that  ....   [He  demonstrated]  all  the  time. 
He  was  hysterical.     I  mean  he  would  get  up  and  act. 
Like  if  he  was  teaching  birds,  he  would  get  up  on 
the  table  and  act  like  a  bird.     He  taught  us  that 
you  can't  assume  anything. 

A  second  influence,   identified  from  her  college 

teacher-preparation  program,  was  her  initial  encounter  with 

a  literature-based  instructional  reading  program: 

[It]  was  in  my  final  internship  here  in   

County  at    Elementary  School  with  a 

teacher  who  used  the  literature-based  Discovery 
Reading  ....   [T]hey  had  been  doing  Discovery 
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approximately  a  year,  a  year  and  a  half,  so  they 
were  just  getting  into  it  also  and  going  through 
a  lot  of  transitions  of  what  to  do  and  how  to  do 
it.     But  that  did  give  me  a  basic  knowledge,  a 
background  of  how  it  works,  of  what  is  expected. 

Mrs.  Anton's  only  other  training  in  the  Discovery  Reading 

Program  has  been  a  two-day  county  in-service  workshop. 

A  third  factor  contributing  to  her  success  has  come 
through  collaboration  with  other  school  personnel  in  an 
effort  to  operationalize  the  Discovery  Reading  Program  to 
its  fullest.     Mrs.  Anton  has  worked  closely  throughout  the 
school  year  with  the  school  reading  specialist  and  with 
another  fourth  grade  teacher  in  implementing  various  aspects 
of  the  reading  program.     In  working  with  the  reading 
specialist,  she  instituted  the  two  tracks  of  instructional 
and  independent  reading  in  conjunction  with  literature  units 
involving  specific  genres.     Her  efforts  with  the  other 
fourth  grade  teacher  led  to  the  development  of  a  more 
efficient  record-keeping  system  used  to  streamline 
procedures  such  as  conferencing  and  reading  log  inventory. 
Research  has  shown  that  collegial  support  of  this  nature  can 
be  a  salient  factor  in  the  successful  implementation  of  an 
instructional  program  (Hall  &  Loucks,   1978) .     A  more 
extensive  treatment  of  this  topic,  however,   is  inappropriate 
at  this  time  since  it  goes  beyond  the  scope  of  this  study. 
Domain  One:  Selection 

The  first  domain  addressed  here  is  the  selection  factor 
and  its  reading  level  characteristics.     Data  were  gathered 
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from  the  researcher's  observations  in  the  form  of  field 
notes,  from  individual  interviews  with  students  and 
classroom  teacher,  from  books  selected  by  students  in  the 
classroom  and  in  the  library,  and  from  selected  artifacts 
including  instructional  materials  and  student  work.  Both 
quantitative  and  qualitative  analyses  were  performed  on  the 
data  to  yield  answers  to  the  specific  questions  grouped 
under  the  general  topic  of  the  kinds  of  selections  children 
make  in  a  literature-based  reading  program. 

Question  1.:     What  kinds  of  selections  do  children 

make? 

Question  I.A.:     What  factors  influence  self-selection: 
demographic  factors  such  as  age,  sex,  ethnic/ cultural 
background,  or  book-related  factors  such  as  same 
author/topic,  format,  attractiveness  of  illustrations,  etc.? 

Table  4-1  lists  selected  demographic  characteristics, 
standardized  total  reading  test  score,  and  reading  ability 
level  for  each  student  who  participated  in  this  study. 

Of  the  24  students,  50%  are  10  years  of  age,  with  about 
41.7%  at  9  years  of  age  and  8.3%  at  11  years  of  age.     In  the 
categories  of  race  and  sex,  91.7%  are  white,  4.2%  hispanic, 
and  4.2%  black;  66.7%  are  female  and  33.3%  male.     Because  of 
the  very  small  percentage  represented  in  race  other  than 
white,  the  category  of  ethnic/cultural  background  will  not 
be  included  in  the  statistical  analysis  of  the  first  domain. 
In  socioeconomic  status  (SES) ,  75%  of  the    students  are 
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classified  as  lower-middle  class  and  the  remaining  25%  as 
middle-class.     The  mean  grade  equivalent  total  score  in 
reading  for  the  Stanford  Achievement  Test  (SAT)   is  3.45. 

Through  use  of  an  informal  reading  inventory  (IRI) 
(Woods  &  Moe,  1989)  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  the 
mean  independent  reading  ability  level  (SSR)  was  found  to  be 
3.45  and  the  mean  instructional  reading  ability  level  (CHAL) 
4.45.     One  important  point  must  be  mentioned  here  concerning 
the  identical  scores  derived  from  both  the  IRI  and  the  SAT. 
The  administration  of  the  IRI  for  diagnostic  purposes 
deviated  from  conventional  practice  in  two  ways:  (a) 
students  were  allowed  to  read  silently  the  target  passage 
before  reading  it  aloud  to  the  teacher  for  miscue  analysis 
and  (b)  the  comprehension  questions  were  not  asked  following 
the  reading  of  the  passage.     The  outcome  reflected  only  word 
recognition  and  resulted  in  an  error  reduction  rate  33% 
greater  than  that  derived  by  the  standard  single  reading  of 
a  passage  followed  by  a  comprehension  check  for  diagnosis; 
hence,  the  student  received  a  grade  level  score  higher  than 
her/his  actual  ability  (Powell,  1992) . 

Question  l.A.  was  further  subdivided  into  two  main 
parts,  quantitative  and  qualitative.     These  are  presented  in 
the  following  subsections. 
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Table  4-1 

Selected  Demographic  Characteristics  and  Test  Scores  for  the 
Student  Participants 


STU 

AGE 

RAC 

SEX 

SES 

SAT 

SSR 

CHA 

1 

10 

1 

2 

2 

2.1 

3 

4 

2 

9 

1 

2 

2 

2.7 

2 

3 

3 

9 

1 

2 

2 

2.7 

3 

4 

4 

9 

1 

2 

1 

2.3 

3 

4 

5 

10 

1 

1 

1 

3.6 

4 

5 

6 

9 

1 

1 

1 

2.7 

3 

4 

7 

9 

1 

1 

2 

3.7 

5 

6 

8 

9 

1 

2 

2 

2.5 

1 

2 

9 

10 

2 

2 

2 

3.4 

4 

5 

10 

10 

1 

2 

1 

3.5 

4 

5 

11 

9 

1 

2 

2 

2.9 

4 

5 

12 

9 

1 

2 

2 

3.9 

4 

5 

13 

10 

1 

1 

1 

2.8 

4 

5 

14 

10 

1 

2 

2 

2.7 

4 

5 

15 

10 

1 

2 

3 

4.7 

4 

5 

16 

11 

1 

1 

2 

2.5 

3 

4 

17 

11 

1 

2 

3 

2.7 

4 

5 

1  ft 

X  o 

Q 

X 

z 

z 

D  .  D 

4 

5 

19 

10 

1 

2 

2 

4.5 

4 

5 

20 

10 

1 

1 

2 

6.6 

4 

5 

21 

10 

1 

2 

1 

4.2 

4 

5 

22 

10 

1 

1 

2 

2  .  6 

2 

3 

23 

10 

3 

1 

2 

2.3 

2 

3 

24 

9 

1 

2 

2 

5.7 

4 

5 

STU  =  Student 

AGE  =  Age — Expressed  in  years 

SEX  =  Sex — Male=l  Female=2 

RAC  =  Race — White=l      Black=2  Hispanic=3 


Table  4-1 — continued 

SES  =  Socioeconomic  status  as  categorized  by  lunch  payment: 

Paid=l      Free=2  Reduced=3 
SAT  =  Stanford  Achievement  Test  total  grade  equivalent  score 
SSR  =  Independent  reading  grade  level  assessed  by  an 

informal  reading  inventory  (Woods  &  Moe,  1989) 
CHA  =  Instructional  reading  grade  level  assessed  by  an 

informal  reading  inventory  (Woods  &  Moe,  1989) 

Quantitative  findings 

A  quantitative  analysis  was  used  to  determine  which 
demographic  factors,  if  any,  were  associated  with  the 
selection  of  library  books  that  were  graded  (according  to 
the  Fry  Readability  Graph)  as  above-level,  on-level,  or 
below-level  for  independent  (SSR)  and  instructional 
(Challenge)  types  of  reading.     To  this  end,  an  analysis  of 
covariance  (ANCOVA)  was  performed  for  each  sub-question, 
resulting  in  a  total  of  six  models.     Each  of  the  ANCOVA 
models  was  calculated  with  the  interaction  term  (the 
continuous  variable,  age,  by  each  of  the  categorical 
variables,  SES  and  sex)  to  determine  whether  the  assumption 
of  parallel  slopes  had  been  satisfied.     The  analysis 
indicated  that  none  of  the  interaction  terms  was 
significant. 

The  independent  variables  were  the  same  for  all  models: 
age,  SES,  and  sex.     The  dependent  variables  were  the  ratio 
of  on-level  books  at  the  SSR  level  (model  one) ,  the  ratio  of 
on-level  books  at  the  Challenge  level  (model  two) ,  the  ratio 
of  above-level  books  at  the  SSR  level  (model  three) ,  the 
ratio  of  above-level  books  at  the  Challenge  level  (model 
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four) ,  the  ratio  of  below-level  books  at  the  SSR  level 
(model  five) ,  and  the  ratio  of  below-level  books  at  the 
Challenge  level  (model  six) .     Each  sub-question  with  its 
statistical  analysis  is  presented  below. 

Question  l.A.a.:     Are  age,  SES,  and/or  sex  associated 
with  the  ratio  of  SSR  on-level  library  books  selected  to  the 
total  number  of  books  selected? 

An  analysis  of  covariance  yielded  no  significant 
relationship  among  these  factors  and  SSR  on-level  library 
book  selection.     The  results  are  presented  in  Table  4-2 
below. 

Table  4-2 

Summary  of  Analysis  of  Covariance  for  Model  One 


Source 

df 

SS 

F 

P 

Age 

1 

.00654949 

0.59 

.4529 

SES 

1 

.00393037 

0.35 

.5598 

Sex 

1 

.03576291 

3.20 

.0868 

Error 

20 

.22354534 

Total 

23 

.27160494 

p  <  .05. 


Question  l.A.b.:     Are  age,  SES,  and/or  sex  associated 
with  the  ratio  of  Challenge  on-level  library  books  selected 
to  the  total  number  of  books  selected? 

An  analysis  of  covariance  yielded  no  significant 
relationship  among  these  factors  and  Challenge  on-level 
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library  book  selection.  The  results  are  presented  in  Table 
4-3  below. 

Question  l.A.c:     Are  age,  SES,  and/or  sex  associated 
with  the  ratio  of  SSR  above-level  library  books  selected  to 
the  total  number  of  books  selected? 


Table  4-3 

Summary  of  Analysis  of  Covariance  for  Model  Two 


Source 

df 

SS 

F 

P  1 

Age 

1 

.01236753 

1.74 

.2025  1 

SES 

1 

.00415992 

0.58 

.4536 

Sex 

1 

.01429840 

2.01 

.  1719 

Error 

20 

. 14242313 

Total 

23 

. 17232510 

p  <  .05. 

An  analysis  of  covariance  yielded  no  significant 
relationship  among  these  demographics  and  SSR  above-level 
library  books  selected.     The  results  are  shown  in  Table  4-4. 
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Table  4-4 

Summary  of  Analysis  of  Covariance  for  Model  Three 


Source 

dF 

SS 

F 

P 

Age 

1 

.00646187 

0.17 

.6820 

SES 

1 

.01230923 

0.33 

.5724 

Sex 

1 

.04128155 

1. 10 

.3058 

Error 

20 

.74751916 

Total 

23 

.83127572 

p  <  .05. 


Question  l.A.d.:     Are  age,  SES,  and/ or  sex  associated 
with  the  ratio  of  Challenge  above-level  library  books 
selected  to  the  total  number  of  books  selected? 

Findings  from  an  analysis  of  covariance  revealed  no 
significant  relationship  between  the  demographic  factors  and 
book  selection.     Table  4-5  summarizes  these  findings. 


Table  4-5 

Summary  of  Analysis  of  Covariance  for  Model  Four 


Source 

dF 

SS 

F 

P 

Age 

1 

.00073752 

0.02 

.9007 

SES 

1 

.02420878 

0.52 

.4773 

Sex 

1 

.12696123 

2.75 

.1128 

Error 

20 

.92286241 

Total 

23 

1.10905350 

p  <  .05. 
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Question  l.A.e.:     Are  age,  SES,  and/or  sex  associated 
with  the  ratio  of  SSR  below-level  library  books  selected  to 
the  total  number  of  books  selected? 

No  significant  relationship  was  found  from  an  analysis 
of  covariance  performed  on  the  data.     Table  4-6  contains  the 
findings  from  the  analysis  of  covariance  below. 

Question  l.A.f.:  Are  age,  SES,  and/sex  associated  with 
the  ratio  of  Challenge  below-level  library  books  selected  to 
the  ratio  of  total  number  of  library  books  selected? 

No  significant  relationship  was  found  (see  Table  4-7) 
in  this  analysis. 
Table  4-6 

Summary  of  Analysis  of  Covariance  for  Model  Five 


Source 

dF 

SS 

F 

P 

Age 

1 

.02602244 

1.03 

.3213 

SES 

1 

.00232848 

0.09 

.7641 

Sex 

1 

.00019790 

0.01 

.9302 

Error 

20 

.50323145 

Total 

23 

.53497942 

p  <  .05. 

Table  4-7 

Summary  of  Analysis  of  Covariance  for  Model  Six 


Source 

dF 

SS 

F 

P 

Age 

1 

.00706474 

0. 18 

.6785 

SES 

1 

.00829817 

0.21 

.6534 

Sex 

1 

.05604595 

1.40 

.2500 

Error 

20 

.79864737 

Total 

23 

.89660494 

p  <  .05. 
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Qualitative  findings 

While  the  analysis  of  demographic  factors  in  relation 
to  reading  levels  of  books  did  not  produce  significant 
differences,  as  just  described,  these  analyses  did  not 
explore  more  qualitative  characteristics  of  reading 
materials  that  might,  nonetheless,  influence  selections. 
Library  book  selections  tended  to  be  influenced  along  gender 
lines  in  ways  considered  stereotypic  for  females  and  for 
males.     For  example,  female  students  in  this  study  chose 
books  on  topics  such  as  baby-sitting,  housekeeping,  baton 
twirling,  and  so  forth,  whereas  the  male  students  selected 
books  on  subjects  such  as  professional  football  or 
basketball,  race  cars,  big  trucks,  and  so  forth.     In  spite 
of  this  evidence,  an  even  larger  group  of  books  could  not  be 
classified  as  gender-related,  at  least  on  the  basis  of 
surface  characteristics.     This  group  included  books  on 
mystery  and  intrigue,  humor,  animals,  sibling  relationships, 
holidays,  and  so  forth. 

When  given  complete  freedom  of  choice  (i.e.,  no 
restriction  placed  on  genre  or  books) ,  as  in  their  library 
books,  the  students  based  their  selections  on  a  variety  of 
factors.     Interest  was  the  reason  most  often  given  for 
considering  a  book;  after  interest,  determining  the 
difficulty  level  of  the  text  by  the  adapted  five-finger 
method  (Powell,  1992)  was  the  second  point  of  consideration. 
From  interview  data  with  each  student,  their  preferences  for 
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or  attraction  to  particular  books  can  be  categorized  as 
following:     (a)  favorite  topic — "scary"  mysteries  such  as 
Phone  Call  from  a  Ghost  (Cohen,  1988) ,  humor  such  as  The 
Funniest  Joke  Book  Ever  (Rosenbloom,  1986) ,  riddles  such  as 
Creepy  Crawly  Critter  Riddles  (Bernstein  &  Cohen,  1986) , 
nuance  in  language  such  as  in  the  Amelia  Bedelia  series 
(Parish,  1966,  1972),  sports  such  as  various  books  in  the 
National  Football  League  series  (Potts,  1990-1991;  Rambeck, 
1990-1991;  Ryan,  1990-1991);   (b)  favorite  author — Judy 
Blume,  Shel  Silverstein,  Betty  Ren  Wright;   (c)  teacher  read- 
aloud — My  Teacher  Flunked  the  Planet  (Coville,   1992) ;  (d) 
intrigue  of  the  title — How  to  Fight  a  Girl  (Rockwell,  1987); 
(e)  picture  on  book  cover — Eat  Your  Poison.  Dear  (Howe, 
1987) ;   (f )  synopsis  on  book  cover — Secrets  in  the  Attic 
(York,  1988);   (g)  book  talk — Haunted  Island  (Nixon,  1987); 
(h)  multiple  topics  of  interest — The  Pizza  Monster  (Sharmat 
&  Sharmat,  1989) ;  and  (i)  problem-solving  plot — You  Be  the 
Jury  series  (Miller,   1987,  1990). 

Question  I.B.:     What  categories  of  genre  of  self- 
selected  materials  do  children  make? 

Genre  selection  depended  on  the  immediate  context  and 
purpose  for  reading  set  by  the  teacher  as  well  as  the  time 
period  of  the  school  year.     Table  4-8  depicts  these  factors 
according  to  the  time  divisions  of  the  academic  year,  which 
has  been  divided  into  nine-week  grading  periods  for  a  total 
of  four  quarters. 
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During  quarter  one,  children  selected  freely  from 
approximately  four  hundred  tradebooks  amassed  as  the 
teacher's  private  collection  of  children's  literature  and 
kept  in  the  classroom  under  a  numerical  coding  system  used 
for  checkout.     The  genre  represented  in  this  classroom  set 
include  realistic  fiction,  historical  fiction,  folklore, 
fantasy,  mystery,  biography,  poetry,  and  nonfiction;  the 
majority  of  which  were  set  in  chapter  book  format  with  only 


Table  4-8 

Time.  Context.  Purpose.  Mode  and  Genre  for  Reading  for  each 
Quarter  of  the  Academic  Year 


||  Time 

Context 

Purpose 

Mode 

Genre 

1  Quarter  One 

Classroom 

Independent 

Self -selection 

Fiction  (realistic  and 
historical),  folklore, 
fantasy,  mystery, 
biography,  poetry,  and 
nonfiction 

Library 

Independent 

Self-selection 

All  (see  above) 

Quarter  Two 

Classroom 

Independent  and 
instructional 

Literature  unit 

Mystery 

Library 

I ndependent 

Self-selection 

All  (see  Quarter  One) 

Quarter 
Three 

Classroom 

Independent  and 
instructional 

Literature  unit 

Biography  1 

Library 

Independent 

Self-selection 

All  (see  Quarter  One) 

Quarter  Four 

Classroom 

Independent  and 
instructional 

Literature  unit, 
core  book 

Biography  (literature 
unit),  realistic  fiction 
(core  book) 

Library 

I ndependent 

Self -selection 

All  (see  Quarter  One) 

a  few  in  picture  book  format.     The  teacher  instructed  her 
students  to  select  from  this  classroom  set  of  children's 
literature  for  the  purpose  of  sustained  silent  reading  (SSR) 
at  each  child's  independent  reading  level.     During  quarters 
two  and  three,  the  teacher  specified  the  genres  for  the 
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classroom  reading  purposes  of  SSR  (independent)  reading  and 
Challenge  (instructional)  reading.     In  quarter  two,  children 
selected  from  a  set  of  mystery  books  and  in  quarter  three 
from  a  set  of  biographies.     The  books  in  each  genre  were 
arranged  according  to  readability  or  difficulty  level  as 
determined  by  a  commercial  publisher.     For  example,  the 
mystery  books  in  a  given  set  would  represent  a  readability 
level  of  grade  3.0-3.9   (i.e.,  grade  three  from  the  very 
beginning  through  the  ninth  month) . 

In  contrast  to  their  classroom  book  selections,  the 
students  were  allowed  to  choose  without  restriction  from  the 
school  library.     The  genres  from  which  they  selected 
generally  coincided  with  those  chosen  from  their  classroom 
teacher's  private  set  of  tradebooks.     Observations  in  the 
library  were  documented  by  field  notes  and  interviews  and 
revealed  differences  in  the  ways  students  used  the  library 
at  different  points  in  time  during  the  study.     For  example, 
during  quarters  one  and  two,  students  chose  books  at  random 
and  were  not  required  to  choose  within  any  specified  genre 
and  for  any  particular  purpose  other  than  for  recreational, 
sustained  silent  reading  (SSR)  at  their  individual 
independent  reading  level.     Selections  were  often 
serendipitous  and  based  upon  a  topic  of  an  approaching 
holiday  or  upon  a  book  recently  read  aloud  to  the  class  by 
the  teacher.     Andrea  (student  #10,  see  Table  4-1)  describes 
a  typical  visit  to  the  library  in  search  of  a  book: 
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I'll  go  in  there  and  I'll  look  in  the  fiction 
section  for  a  while  and  if  I  don't  find  anything, 
I'll  go  to  the  magazines.     Then  I  try  to  see  what 
they  have  on  the  computer.     If  they  don't,  I  just 
fool  around,  get  a  drink  and  stuff. 

In  contrast,  during  quarter  three,  children's 
selections,  though  still  unrestricted,  appeared  to  be  more 
systematic  and  purposeful.     Many  students  capitalized  on 
library  time  to  check  out  books  for  use  in  preparing 
classroom  research  projects  in  content  areas  (e.g.,  social 
studies  and  science) .     It  is  important  to  note  that  this 
change  in  behavior  was  not  prompted  by  any  explicit 
instruction  from  the  teacher;  students  intuitively  began  to 
realize  the  benefit  of  their  bi-monthly  visits  to  the 
library  as  a  time  for  fruitful  exploration  of  its  resources. 
This  is  clearly  a  use  of  reading  activities  extending  beyond 
the  parameters  of  the  instructional  reading  program,  hence 
demonstrating  genuine  rather  than  mock  participation  of 
literacy  use  in  the  classroom  (Bloome,  1986) . 

Question  I.e.:     How  do  children  select  reading 
materials? 

Review  of  the  interview  data  with  each  student  and  the 
classroom  teacher  showed  that,  once  again,  purpose  for 
reading  determined  the  method  for  selection.     In  selecting 
books  for  SSR  (independent)  reading,  students  used  the 
adapted  five-finger  method  (Powell,  1992) .     This  algorithm 
can  best  be  described  in  the  words  of  Andrea  (student  #10, 
see  Table  4-1) : 
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Ms.  Anton  has  us  take  three  books  back  to  our 
seat  and  open  the  book  to  a  page  that  has  all 
writing  on  it  with  no  pictures.     For  every  word 
we  don't  know,  we  stick  a  finger  up.     If  we  get 
five  fingers  up,  it's  too  hard.     If  we  get  four 
up,  maybe  it's  a  challenge,  three  it's  good, 
two  it's  getting  easy,  and  one  it's  too  easy. 

As  further  confirmed  by  the  classroom  teacher,  the  students 

had  no  difficulty  with  the  five-finger  method  and  they  "were 

all  comfortable  with  those  books.     So  none  of  them 

approached  the  frustration  level  by  doing  the  five-finger 

method  on  the  book  that  they  picked  out  in  the  first  place." 

Her  statement  is  supported  by  interview  data  in  which  22  of 

the  24  students  were  able  to  explain  without  hesitation  the 

five-finger  method  for  SSR  book  selection. 

For  Challenge  (instructional)  reading,  the  selection 

process  is  performed  by  the  ten-finger  method  and  is  carried 

out  in  the  same  manner  as  the  five-finger  method.  The 

obvious  difference  between  the  two  methods  is  the  number  of 

unknown  words;  a  more  subtle  distinction  in  increased 

difficulty  sometimes  lay  in  concepts  presented  in  a  book 

which  were  beyond  a  student's  developmental  level  of 

understanding.     As  one  male  fourth  grader  (student  #5,  see 

Table  4-1)  said  in  an  interview,  "I  did  not  understand  it 

[the  mystery.  Phone  Call  from  a  Ghost 1  because  it  had  so 

many  mystery  things  going  on.     You  had  to  really  understand 

the  book  because  it  was  all  connected."  Therefore, 

suitability  of  the  text  for  the  individual  reader  was  at 

times  determined  by  factors  other  than  those  measurable  by 
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the  algorithm  for  the  ten-finger  method.     Consideration  of 
these  other  factors,  however,  lay  outside  the  scope  of  this 
study  and,  consequently,  were  not  investigated. 

Question  I.D.:  Does  the  introduction  of  a  genre  guide, 
such  as  reading  design,  reading  rainbow,  etc. ,  influence  the 
type  and  quality  of  the  student's  reading  selections? 

There  was  no  genre  guide  such  as  reading  design, 

reading  rainbow  or  any  other  used  in  this  particular 

classroom.     In  an  individual  interview,  the  classroom 

teacher  described  her  treatment  of  the  various  genres  during 

quarter  one: 

Well,  I  tried  to  do  those  [genres]  through  my 
teacher  read-aloud  and  I  basically  did  them  all. 
I  definitely  did  poetry,  definitely  did  fantasy, 
tall  tales  and  all  that,  definitely  did  fiction 
and  nonfiction  and  since  we  don't  have  textbooks, 
when  I  pull  those  textbooks,  that's  where  we  get 
our  facts  from.     So  we  talked  about  information 
books,  traditional  literature,  your  fairy  tales, 
tall  tales,  so  we've  done  them  all. 

During  quarters  two  and  three,  the  school  reading  specialist 

determined  the  type  and  content  of  literature  that  would  be 

used  for  instructional  reading.     This  procedure  seemed  to  be 

well  received  by  both  teacher  and  students.     When  asked  in 

an  interview  if  her  students  preferred  mysteries,  the 

teacher  responded  affirmatively: 

At  this  point  because  that  is  the  first  whole  class 
set  of  books  that  were  brought  in  and  sectioned  off 
[by  the  reading  specialist]  as  mysteries.     Right  now 
we're  moving  into  biographies,  the  whole  class  set, 
a  literature  unit.... Once  they  get  out  their  own  book, 
depending  on  whether  it's  a  sports  biography  or  a 
movie  star  or  a  historical,  then  I'm  going  to  pair 
them  off  into  whatever  they  picked  and  have  them  do 

■I 
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different  things  within  their  grouping  1  have 

students  finish  a  book  of  a  biography  in  2  days  right 
now.     So  I  don't  know  what  it  is  about  sectioning  off 
those  literature  units.     But  these  are  wonderful  books. 
They're  all  books  that  are  high  interest  to  them  also 
right  now. .. .There  are  some  really  good  books.     As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  picked  up  Laura  Ingalls  Wilder  to 
read  about  her.     I  mean  they're  wonderful. 

This  was  a  condition  for  instructional  (Challenge)  reading 

but  not  necessarily  for  independent  (SSR)  reading;  students 

could  choose  from  any  source  (e.g.,  classroom  set  of  books, 

school  library,  home)  for  SSR  reading.     The  only  other 

stipulation  was  the  guideline  set  by  the  Discovery  Reading 

Program  for  a  two-track  system  in  which  students  choose  one 

book  at  their  individual  instructional  (Challenge)   level  and 

one  book  at  their  independent  (SSR)   level.     With  both  tracks 

running  concurrently,  students  could  read  as  many  books  at 

each  level  as  they  wished.     In  response  to  the  question 

then,  the  data  indicated  that  although  Challenge  level 

reading  was  partially  controlled  by  genre  it  did  not  seem  to 

effect  the  quality  of  reading  as  both  teacher  and  students 

appeared  to  enjoy  the  literature  and  engaged  in  the  process 

unreservedly. 

In  summary,  these  fourth  graders  often  selected  books 
that  enabled  them  to  engage  in  the  story  in  some  fashion. 
For  example,  they  liked  books  containing  characters  their 
age  and  in  situations  with  which  they  could  identify,  such 
as  those  by  Judy  Blume  who  wrote  about  a  boy  named  Fudge  to 
whom  many  could  relate  as  their  own  little  brother.  They 
enjoyed  books  in  which  the  main  character,  of  their  own  age 
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group,  was  learning  a  particular  skill  such  as  practicing  to 
be  a  gymnast,  majorette,  ball  player  or  even  a  baby-sitter. 
Also,  joke  books  or  any  books  with  humor,  such  as  Miss 
Nelson  Is  Missing,  always  seemed  to  captivate  these  fourth 
graders.     They  were  drawn  to  books  requiring  problem-solving 
such  as  the  series  Encyclopedia  Brown  or  You  Be  the  Jury. 
They  were  fascinated  by  mystery  stories,  such  as  Phantom 
Valley;  The  Evil  One,  which  they  recognized  as  "not  real" 
yet  "scary."    They  liked  reading  books  which  they  had  first 
seen  in  movie  form,  such  as  Home  Alone  or  Freaky  Friday,  or 
inversely,  movies  which  they  were  forbidden  to  see,  such  as 
those  of  Dracula  or  Frankenstein.     In  terms  of  difficulty 
level  of  book  selections,  the  students  were  very  comfortable 
with  the  five-finger  method  used  for  choosing  books  for 
independent  reading,  and  they  were  both  cognizant  and 
acceptant  of  the  increased  difficulty  incurred  by  the  ten- 
finger  method  of  selection  for  instructional  reading 
purposes . 

Domain  Two:     Difficulty  Level 

This  section  focuses  on  the  difficulty  level  of  the 
material  selected  for  instructional  (Challenge)  and 
independent  (SSR)   levels  of  reading. 

Question  2 . :     What  is  the  expansion-contraction  ratio 
in  the  difficulty  levels  students  choose  and  how  does  it 
relate  to  their  independent  and  instructional  reading 
levels? 
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Question  2. A.:     To  what  degree  does  the  difficulty 
level  of  the  selection  correspond  to  the  student's 
independent  reading  level?    instructional  level? 

A  frequency  count  of  the  raw  data  has  shown  that 
students  in  this  study  chose  a  total  of  216  library  books. 
The  category  of  library  books  was  examined  in  lieu  of 
classroom-controlled  tradebooks  because  it  represents  more 
closely  "real  world"  behavior  in  terms  of  selection  of 
reading  materials.     These  books  were  then  analyzed  according 
to  the  Fry  Readability  Graph  to  determine  predicted  grade 
level  for  each  book. 

Table  4-9  below  represents  the  data  from  a  frequency 
count  of  the  number  of  library  books  selected  on-,  above-, 
and  below-levels  for  independent  and  instructional  reading 
by  each  student  in  this  study. 

Question  2. A. a.:     How  often  do  they  select  materials 
above  their  estimated  independent  level? 

Of  the  216  library  books,  students  selected  140  books 
above  their  independent  (SSR)  reading  level  for  65%  of  the 
time  or  a  ratio  of  approximately  2:1.     This  means  that 
students  were  roughly  choosing  two  times  above  their 
independent  reading  level  to  one  time  either  on  or  below 
their  independent  reading  level. 

Question  2.A.b.:     How  often  do  they  select  materials  on 
their  estimated  independent  level? 
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Of  the  216  library  books,  students  selected  24  books  on 
their  independent  (SSR)  reading  level  for  11%  of  the  time. 
The  ratio  of  1:10  here  means  that  students  chose  about  1  out 
of  every  10  selections  on  their  independent  reading  level. 

Question  2.A.C.:     How  often  do  they  select  materials 
below  their  estimated  independent  level? 

Of  the  216  library  books,  students  selected  52  books 
below  their  estimated  independent  (SSR)  reading  level  for 
24%  of  the  time  or  a  ratio  of  approximately  1:4.     This  means 
that  students  chose  about  1  out  of  every  4  times  below  their 
independent  reading  level. 

Question  2.A.d.:     How  often  do  they  select  materials 
above  their  estimated  instructional  level? 

Of  the  216  library  books,  students  selected  122  books 
above  their  estimated  instructional  (CHAL)  reading  level  for 
54%  of  the  time  or  a  ratio  of  about  1:1.     This  means  that 
students  were  choosing  books  about  as  many  times  above  their 
instructional  reading  level  as  they  were  either  on  or  below 
their  reading  level. 

Question  2.A.e.:     How  often  do  they  select  materials  on 
their  estimated  instructional  level? 

Of  the  216  library  books,  students  selected  19  books  on 
their  instructional  (CHAL)  reading  level  for  9%  of  the  time 
or  a  ratio  of  roughly  1:10.     This  means  that  students  made 
about  1  out  of  every  10  selections  on  their  instructional 
reading  level. 
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Table  4-9 

Number  of  Library  Books  Each  Child  Selected  at  Different 
Levels 


ST 

SA 

SO 

SB 

CA 

CO 

ivj 

1 

4 

2 

3 

2 

2 
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9 

2 

7 
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1 
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1 

2 

9 

3 

8 

0 

1 

7 

1 

1 

9 

4 

6 

1 

2 

6 

0 

3 

9 

5 

8 

0 

1 

8 

0 

1 

9 

6 

7 

0 

2 

7 

0 

2 

9 

7 

4 

0 

5 

4 

0 

5 

9 

8 

8 

0 

1 

8 

0 

1 

9 

9 

7 

1 

1 

6 

1 

2 

9 

10 

5 

3 

1 

5 

0 

4 

9 

11 

2 

3 

4 

2 

0 

7 

9 

12 

4 

1 

4 

2 

2 

5 

9 

13 

7 

0 

2 

6 

1 

2 

9 

14 

4 

1 

4 

4 

0 

5 

9 

15 

4 

3 

2 

4 

0 

5 

9 

16 

8 

0 

1 

8 

0 

1 

9 

17 

7 

1 

1 

5 

2 

2 

9 

18 

6 

1 

2 

5 

1 

3 

9 

19 

5 

1 

3 

3 

2 

4 

9 

*t 

1 

A. 

A 
*t 

-1 

J. 

Q 

21 

5 

0 

4 

3 

2 

4 

9 

22 

8 

1 

0 

8 

1 

0 

9 

23 

6 

2 

1 

5 

1 

3 

9 

24 
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1 

2 

5 

1 

3 

9 

% 

65 

11 

24 

54 

9 

35 

RA 

2:1 

1: 10 

1:3 

1:1 

1:10 

1:2 
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Table  4-9 — continued 
ST    =  student 

SA    =    independent  reading  above-level 
SO    =    independent  reading  on-level 
SB    =    independent  reading  below- level 
CA    =    instructional  reading  above-level 
CO    =    instructional  reading  on-level 
CB    =    instructional  reading  below-level 
TO    =    total  number  of  books  selected 
RA    =    ratio  of  how  often  selection  made 

%      =    percentage  of  selection  made  

Question  2.A.f.:     How  often  do  they  select  materials 
below  their  estimated  instructional  level? 

Of  the  216  library  books,  students  selected  75  books 
below  their  estimated  instructional  (CHAL)   level  for  35%  of 
the  time  or  a  ratio  of  about  1:2.     This  means  that 
studentschose  below  their  instructional  reading  level  about 
1  out  of  every  2  times. 

Question  2.B.:     What  is  the  percentage  of  "rejects" 
(i.e.,  the  number  of  books  initially  chosen  but  not 
completed)  for  each  student? 

There  were  almost  no  rejects  since  there  was  a  definite 
procedure  for  screening  books  before  ultimately  selecting 
one  for  reading  either  at  the  independent  or  instructional 
level.     The  student  first  went  through  the  Search-Sample- 
Commit  process  in  which  s/he  selected  three  books  to  take 
back  to  her/his  desk  and  scan  for  interest  before  applying 
the  five-finger  method  for  choosing  an  SSR  book  and  the  ten- 
finger  method  for  a  Challenge  book.     By  the  end  of  this 
process,  the  student  was  well  aware  which  of  the  three  books 
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s/he  most  liked.     At  that  point,  s/he  would  then  return  the 
other  two  books  to  the  bookshelf  and  proceed  to  read  her/his 
first  choice. 

Question  2.C.:     Is  there  a  relationship  between  the 
student's  present  reading  achievement  level  as  measured  by 
past  standardized  tests  and  the  ratio  of  on-level  book 
selections? 

Pearson  Product  Moment  correlation  coefficients  with 
significance  set  at  .05  were  calculated  to  determine  whether 
or  not  a  relationship  existed  between  the  Stanford 
Achievement  Test  total  grade  equivalent  score  (SATGT)  and 
the  ratio  of  on-level  book  selections  for  independent  (SSR) 
and  instructional  (Challenge)   levels  for  reading.  A 
correlation  of  .08158  indicated  that  virtually  no 
relationship  exists  between  the  ratio  of  SSR  on-level  books 
and  standardized  total  grade  equivalent  scores.  For 
Challenge  reading,  a  correlation  of  .16915  indicated  that 
only  a  slight  relationship  exists  between  the  ratio  of  on- 
level  books  and  standardized  total  grade  equivalent  scores. 
Domain  Three;     Reader  Response 

In  this  section,  three  questions  are  addressed 
concerning  student's  responsiveness  to  selected  materials. 
Investigative  findings  for  answers  to  these  questions  have 
come  from  student  and  teacher  interviews,  student  reading 
inventory  logs  and  rating  scales.     In  addition  to  teacher 
input,  these  data  were  gathered  from  students  representative 

I 
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of  each  of  the  reading  ability  levels  of  high,  middle,  and 
low  in  this  particular  classroom. 

Question  3. A.:  Does  the  type  of  cue  given  by  the 
teacher  influence  the  type  and  quality  of  the  reader's 
responses? 

Table  4-10  provides  an  outline  of  the  instructional 
cues,  response  types  and  their  effects  as  reflected  in  the 
teacher's  observations  over  the  course  of  the  school  year. 
Only  quarters  one,  two,  and  three  are  detailed  here  since 
there  was  no  actual  documentation,  by  this  researcher,  of 
the  events  during  quarter  four.     The  left-hand  category, 
instructional  cue,  refers  to  various  strategies  that 
students  were  taught  to  aid  them  in  selecting  and  responding 
to  reading  materials  in  an  autonomous  manner.     The  response 
types,  identified  in  the  middle  column,  refers  to  the  ways 
in  which  readers  could  give  feedback  about  their  reading. 
Finally,  the  column  entitled  Teacher  Comments  contains 
direct  quotations  taken  from  open-ended  interviews  with  the 
classroom  teacher. 

In  general,  the  data  displayed  in  Table  4-10  reveal  the 
fact  that  reader  response  embodies  terminology  reflecting 
phenomena  usually  found  in  two  separate  disciplines,  reading 
research  and  literary  theory,  that  have  traditionally 
maintained  a  philosophical  distance  from  one  another.     In  a 
classroom  scenario,  however,  these  two  areas  must  come 
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together  in  a  harmonious  blend  if  a  literature-based 

instructional  reading  program  is  to  be  manifested. 

Several  factors  relevant  to  Table  4-10  and  inherent  in 

a  literature-based  instructional  reading  program  should  be 

pointed  out  at  this  time.     First  is  evidence  of  the  power  of 

instructional  cues.     As  with  any  given  reading  program, 

students  must  learn  about  reading  before  they  can  ever  begin 

actual  reading.     The  teacher  characterized  her  students' 

orientation  as  follows: 

They  never  even  picked  up  a  book  until  the 
third  week  of  school.     The  organization  of 
how  the  books  are  on  the  shelf,  the  5-finger 
method,  Search-Sample-Commit,  how  to  check 
out  the  books,  how  to  fill  out  the  paperwork, 
how  to  fill  out  the  folder.     Plus,  every  day 
that  you'd  teach  one,  the  next  day  you'd  review 
it,  mock  it  and  go  through  it  with  a  couple  of 
students  running  through  it.     So  it  took  a  while. 
It  probably  took  2  1/2,  3  weeks  to  go  through 
just  the  procedures. 

Instructional  cues  are  essential  not  only  in  providing 
guidance  in  strategic  reading  behaviors  before  reading  but 
also  in  supporting  a  variety  of  possible  responses  to  be 
made  after  reading.     Specifically,  evidence  of  the  influence 
of  instructional  cues  has  been  documented  in  an  interview 
with  one  of  the  most  proficient  and  highly  motivated  readers 
(student  #19,  see  Table  4-1)   in  the  class.     When  asked  by 
the  researcher  if  she  had  made  responses  to  any  of  her 
readings  before  receiving  explicit  instruction,  this  student 
stated,  "No,  because  I  didn't  know  we  were  supposed  to.  It 
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was  before  I  knew  about  doing  literary  responses,  so  I 
didn't  know  about  doing  them." 

Table  4-10  suggests  a  second  point  that  appears  to  be 
of  critical  importance  in  this  study,  that  is,  that 
selection,  reading,  and  response  are  cyclical  in  nature. 
Ironically,  selection  is  the  first  type  of  reader  response. 
The  initial  task  of  the  student  is  to  respond  to  or  approach 
a  massive  collection  of  books  by  strategically  determining 
which  ones  to  select  for  reading.     The  purpose  then  is  to 
create  an  appropriate  fit  of  reader  to  text,  between  the 
student's  reading  ability  level  and  the  book's  readability 
level,  thereby  maximizing  the  possibility  for  comprehension, 
the  ultimate  goal  of  the  reading  act.     Thus,  instructional 
cues  play  an  integral  part  in  leading  students  into 
meaningful  participation  within  a  literature-based  reading 
program . 

Question  3.B.:     What  are  the  types  of  response 
exhibited  by  the  students?    What  role  does  reading  ability 
play  in  response? 

Table  4-11  provides  additional  details  about  the 
responses  of  six  students  to  their  reading  during  the  first 
three  quarters  of  the  school  year.     The  students  were 
targeted  for  focused  observation  of  their  responses  in 
relation  to  reading  ability.     They  ranged  from  low  to  high 
in  reading  ability  levels  (i.e.,   in  SAT  percentile  scores  of 
4,  14,  40,  48,  60,  and  84  respectively)  as  arranged  in 
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Table  4-10 

The  Effects  of  Instructional  Cues  on  Reader  Response 


Time  PericxJ 


Cue 


Response  Type 


Teacher  Conment 


Quarter  One 


Search - 
Sample-Comnit 


Reading  Log 
and  Calendar 


Vocabulary 


Reading- 
Listening 
Session 


Story  Line 


Self-selection 


"Very  few  rejects,  very  few". 


Self-pacing 


"No  problems,  not  at  all  in  quarter 
one."   


Word- ana  lysis  and 
meaning 


"They  had  to  have  3-5  words  for  each 
book,  [words]  they  didn't  know,  that 
they  stumbled  across,  that  they 
couldn't  read  at  all."   


Word- recognition  rate 


"Their  fluency  has  improved.  It's 
incredible." 


Narrative  schema 
development 


"We've  talked  about  how  every  story 
has  a  problem,  a  setting,  and 
characters."   


Quarter  Two 


5- Finger 
Method 


Reader-lsook  match  for 
independent  level 
reading  


"5-finger  method  is  only  for  SSR  so 
they  were  all  comfortable  with  those 
books." 


10- Finger 
Method 


Reader-book  match  for 
instructional  level 
reading  


"I  had  to  do  another  running  record 
to  figure  out  what  their 
instructional  level  was . "  


Reading  Log 
and  Calendar 


Self-pacing 


"It  took  a  while.    Still  some  are  not 
writing  book  nunbers  or  they  had 
Challenge  and  SSR  vice  versa  on  their 
calendar."   


Book  Talk 
Demonstration 


S  t  udent  -  gene  ra  t  ed 
questions 


"After  she  did  her  book  talk,  we 
talked  about  what  type  of  questions 
to  ask." 


Literary 
Response 
Discussion 


Student-generated 
literary  responses 


"There's  probably  about  5  that  they 
use  [most]:  book  talks,  conferences, 
summaries,  posters,  dioramas,  and 
some  were  making  games  or  puzzles." 


Literature 
Unit- -Mystery 


Point-driven  reading 


"I  also  went  over  a  purpose  for 
reading,  to  ask  themselves  a  question 
that  maybe  they  could  find  the  answer 
to  that  day  during  reading  time." 


Quarter  Three 


Literature 

Unit-- 

Biography 


Information-driven 
reading 


"I  have  students  finish  a  book  of  a 
biography  in  2  days  right  now.    So  I 
don't  know  what  it  is  about 
sectioning  off  those  literature 
units." 


progression  from  left  to  right  at  the  top  of  Table  4-11. 

Several  plausible  reasons  can  be  offered  for  variations 
in  response  cited  in  Table  4-11.     First,  opportunities  to 
respond  may  have  been  limited  by  time  constraints  within  the 
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curriculum.     Second,  proficiency  in  individual  mastery  of 
the  two-track  system  may  account  for  other  variations. 
Third,  types  of  response  may  reflect  differences  in  types  of 
evaluation  of  books  read  as  demonstrated  by  readers  of 
different  abilities.     Each  of  these  reasons  will  be 
discussed  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

For  whatever  reason  (i.e.,  time  constraints  or  mastery 
of  the  two-track  system) ,  class  reading  time  was  allotted 
for  only  one  track  of  the  two  tracks  during  each  of  the 
first  two  quarters  of  the  school  year.     Specifically,  only 
independent  (SSR)  reading  was  offered  during  quarter  one  and 
only  instructional  (Challenge)  reading  during  quarter  two. 
Moreover,  the  topic  of  reader  response  was  not  addressed 
during  quarter  one,  and  the  main  form  of  response  was  the 
rating  form.     More  options  for  reader  response  were 
introduced  during  quarter  two,  and  students  began  to  use 
these  as  they  felt  appropriate  for  a  particular  book. 
Although  both  tracks  were  included  in  the  curricular  time 
frame  during  quarter  three,  a  pattern  of  difference  in 
response  emerged  as  a  function  of  reading  ability  level.  In 
other  words,  the  higher  ability  readers  demonstrated  greater 
response,  both  quantitatively  and  qualitatively,  than  did 
the  lower  ability  readers.     As  indicated  in  Table  4-11,  the 
lower  ability  readers,  Katy  and  Ricky,  made  no  response,  or 
at  least  no  record,  of  any  book  read  during  quarter  three. 

i 
] 
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Table  4-11 

Types  of  Response  Made  by  Students  of  Varied  Reading  Ability 


i  

Katy 

Ricky 

Dawn 

Zach 

Mortisha 

Michael  | 

Qu8rt6r 

Book  1--7 

No  book 

Book 

Book  1--10 

Book  1--7 

No  book 

One  Ratin9 

Book  2--10 

completed 

Book  2--10 

Book  2--10 

Book  2- -10 

coinpleted 

Scale* 

Book  3- -9 

Book  3- -10 

Book  3--10 

Book  3- -6 

Book  4--10 

Book  4--10 

Book  4- -10 

Book  4- -9 

Book  5- -10 

Book  5- -10 

Book  5- -7 

Book  6- -10 

Book  6- -10 

Book  6-- 10 

Book  7- -10 

Book  7--10 

Book  8- -10 

Book  8- -10 

Book  9- -10 

Book  9- -10 

Book  10--10 

Quarter 

Book  1--9 

Book  1--10 

Book  Talk 

Book  1--10 

Book  1--10 

Book  1--9 

Two 

Book  2- -6 

Book  2- -8 

Conference 

Book  2- -10 

Book  2- -4 

Rat  i  ng 

Book  3- -9 

Book  3--9 

Book  3- -10 

Book  3- -7 

Scale  and 

Book  4- -9/ 

Book  4- -10/ 

Book  4- -10 

Book  4- -9 

Literary 

Book  Talk 

Poem 

Book  5- -10 

Book  5--7 

Response 

Book  6- -10 

Book  6-10/ 

Opt  i  ons'' 

Book  7- -10/ 

Conference 

Conference 

Book  talk 

Book  Talk 

Puzzle 

D  i  orama 

Game 

Rap 

Quarter 

No 

No 

Book  talk 

Diorama 

Book  talk 

Book  talk 

Three 

responses 

responses 

Book  talk 

Conference 

Book  talk 

Literary 

Book  talk 

Book  talk 

Response 

Book  talk 

Opt  i  ons 

Book  talk 
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Table  4-11 — continued 

'Rating  Scale:  1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9-10 

(Ick!  Great!) 

••Literary  Response  Options:     Book  talk,  Conference,  Poster, 
Summary,  Illustration,  Puppet  show,  Dress  like  a  character. 
Diorama,  Letter  to  character/author/ illustrator ,  publisher. 
Poem/ rhyme /rap.  Song,  Play,  Book  review,  T-shirt,  Story  map. 
Take  a  viewpoint.  Make  a  book,  Finger  puppets.  Pop-up  book. 
Arts  &  crafts,  Wordless  book,  Story  boxes,  Puzzle,  Game 


This  evidence  supports  an  observation  made  by  the  teacher 

classroom  in  the  following  words: 

And  a  child  can  read  but  if  they  don't  do 
the  paperwork  that  goes  along  with  it,  they're 
the  ones  that  suffer  .   .   .   . if  you  have  a 
student  who  likes  to  read  but  doesn't  like 
to  do  the  paperwork.     But  that's  how  they're 
held  accountable. 

Moreover,  in  reference  to  the  lower-ability  readers,  again 
supported  in  Table  4-11,  the  teacher  stated  that,  "they 
mainly  just  do  book  talks  or  they'll  conference  with  me  one- 
on-one  and  not  get  up  in  front  of  the  group.     That's  it." 

For  the  third  reason,  differences  in  types  of  response 
may  be  a  result  of  the  individual  reader's  ability  to  use 
strategies  that  are  point-driven  and/or  story-driven  for 
literary  reading  purposes  (Vipond  &  Hunt,  1984) .  Point- 
driven  reading  from  the  reader's  point  of  view  involves 
evaluation  of  the  material  read.     Evaluation  may  be  a 
function  of  discourse  (i.e,  the  way  something  is  told) ,  of 
story  (i.e,  the  meaning  of  something  told) ,  or  of  telling 
(i.e.,  the  timing  of  something  told)    (Hunt  &  Vipond,  1986). 
This  strategy  is  similar  to  Rosenblatt's  (1978)  aesthetic 
stance  in  which  one's  emotions  or  feelings  become  engaged  in 
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the  reading.     Story-driven  reading,  the  second  strategy  used 

in  literary  reading,  tends  "to  emphasize  plot,  character, 

and  event,  and  to  neglect  the  ^discourse'  by  which  the 

events  and  characters  are  presented"  (Vipond  &  Hunt,  1984, 

p.  269) .     The  fluent  reader  then  is  characterized  as  reading 

in  a  pragmatic  manner  using  a  mixture  of  these  strategies 

for  literary  reading  purposes;  the  lower  ability  reader 

tends  to  lack  this  flexibility.     The  high  and  low  readers  in 

this  study  as  described  by  the  teacher  in  the  following 

quote  seem  to  exhibit  the  same  traits. 

Lots  of  times  the  lower  readers  will  just  talk 
about  different  parts  of  the  book  instead  of 
giving  you  the  main  problem  and  ideas  leading 
up  to  that  problem.     They'll  just  talk  randomly 
about  a  verse  that  was  said  in  the  book  or  maybe 
one  event  that  they  liked  in  the  book.     They  don't 
have  any  organization  or  any  structure  to  their 
literary  response.     Then  the  other  ones  that  are 
really  good  readers,  they  do  a  variety  of  literary 
responses,  plus  theirs  are  always  very  entertaining 
and  they  keep  us  right  with  them.     They  will  want 
to  do  more  responses  to  the  one  book  and  they  are 
the  ones  doing  the  raps  and  the  dioramas  and  the 
posters. 

Further  evidence  of  this  strategic  literary  reading  has  come 

from  a  highly  proficient  reader  (student  #9,  see  Table  4-1) 

whose  passionate  response  to  a  "good"  book  drives  her  to 

convince  others  of  its  merit. 

Because  it's  so  exciting  that  you  want  to  do 
extra  work  for  it  that's  something  that  tells 
it's  a  great  book.     And  you  want  to  do  good 
things  for  the  book  and  treat  it  like  it's 
your  book.     And  you  want  to  announce  it  to 
everybody  that  it's  your  book  but  it's  not  your 
book.     But  you  feel  like  you ' re  in  the  book. 
You're  like  telling  the  book  and  you're  in  the 
book  and  you're  watching  what  they're  doing 
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in  the  book.     You  have  to  direct  and  say,  "See 
what  we're  doing,  and  how  and  what  we're  doing." 

In  other  words,  good  readers  seem  to  be  capable  of  not  only 

discerning  the  essence  or  point  of  a  book  but  also  of 

presenting  the  story  line  in  a  fashion  sufficient  to  arouse 

the  interest  of  others.     In  their  fervent  response,  good 

readers  are  issuing  a  kind  of  invitation  to  their  classmates 

to  choose  the  highly  touted  book  for  their  own  reading. 

They  have  indeed  gone  beyond  mere  receptiveness  to  the 

author's  text  and  have  expressed  their  impressions  of  the 

reading  in  an  effort  to  convince  others  of  the  value  of 

reading  the  book.     Two  phenomena  are  operant  here.  The 

first  is  the  cyclical  nature  of  selection,  reading,  and 

response,  as  just  described.     The  second  is  the  expansion  of 

individual  freedom  in  reader  response  to  include  in  its 

scope  not  only  an  evaluation  of  text  but  also  an  invitation 

to  others  to  engage  in  the  process.     In  stark  contrast,  poor 

readers  often  respond  in  ways  barely  negligible  and  tend  to 

view  literacy  activities  in  the  classroom  as  "a  series  of 

events  that  must  be  endured"  (Bloome,  1986,  p.  73). 

Hunt  and  Vipond  (1986)  have  claimed  that  "texts  appear 
to  have  redundant  patterns  of  evaluation,  and  thus  core 
perceptions  tend  to  be  shared  among  authors,  narrators,  and 
^point-driven'  readers"  (p.  53) .     This  trait  seems  to 
transcend  age  groups  as  Garrison  and  Hynds  (1991)  have 
attested  in  research  involving  older  participants. 

Although  proficient  readers  integrated  textual 
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cues  and  prior  knowledge  in  a  process  of  reflecting 
about  stories  and  characters,  less  proficient  readers 
seemed  to  approach  the  texts  in  a  rather  linear  way, 
often  neglecting  to  synthesize  personal  and  textual 
experience  in  their  reflections.     (p.  259) 

In  summary,  the  difference  between  the  high  ability 
readers  and  low  ability  readers  lies  in  the  quantity  and, 
more  importantly,  the  quality  of  their  responses.  The 
better  readers  respond  to  their  reading  and  retell  it  in 
point-driven  and  story-driven  ways  (Hunt  &  Vipond,  1986; 
Vipond  &  Hunt,   1984)  that  would  entice  others  to  read  the 
book.     Whereas  the  more  proficient  readers  are  actively 
engaged  in  creating  texts  and  generating  meaning,  the  less 
able  readers  are  focused  on  just  getting  through,  with 
little  sense  about  what  the  literacy  activity  actually  means 
(Bloome,  1986) .     Thus,  use  of  literary  reading  strategies 
can  be  aimed  at  helping  children  develop  literacy  habits 
that  will  enable  them  to  become  adult  fluent  readers. 
Domain  Four:     Algorithm  for  Selection 

Question  4.:  Can  students  be  taught  an  algorithm  to 
help  them  select  reading  materials  that  "fit"  in  terms  of 
purpose  for  reading  and  the  difficulty  of  the  material? 

This  question  will  be  addressed  first  with  a 
quantitative  analysis  followed  by  a  qualitative  description 
of  the  data. 

Question  4. A.:    After  algorithms  are  taught,  does  the 
ratio  of  book  self-selections  to  reading  levels  change? 
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To  examine  the  difference  in  scores,  three  dependent 
samples  t-tests  were  conducted.     Table  4-12  summarizes  the 
results  of  these  tests.     The  first  line  of  Table  4-12 
indicates  that  no  significant  difference  exists  between  the 
ratio  of  SSR  on-level  books  for  quarter  2  and  quarter  3, 
where  t(23)  =  1.506  and  p  =  .1462.     The  second  line  of  Table 
4-10  shows  that  there  is  no  significant  difference  between 
the  ratio  SSR  on-level  books  for  quarter  1  and  quarter  2, 
where  t(23)  =  -1.286  and  p  =  .2111.     In  the  third  line  in 
the  above  Table,  there  is  no  significant  difference  between 
Challenge  on-level  books  for  quarter  2  and  quarter  3,  where 
t(23)  =  -1.167  and  p  =  .2567.     One  possible  reason  for  the 
lack  of  significance  in  any  of  the  three  cases  could  be  the 
small  number  of  cases  (e.g.,  only  24  participants  in  this 
study)  yielding  low  power. 

Table  4-12 

Summary  of  Results  for  Algorithm  Effect  on  SSR  and  Challenge 
Levels  for  Reading 


Variable 

Mean 

Std  Error 

T 

Prob  >  ITl 

SSR2 
SSR3 

.5036 

.3343 

1.5063 

.  1462 

SSRl 
SSR2 

-0.3475 

.2701 

-1.2864 

.2111 

CHA2 
CHA3 

-0.3174 

.2718 

-1. 1675 

.2567 
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Question  4.B.:     Can  children  be  taught  to  utilize  an 
algorithm  for  selecting  books  for  independent  level  reading 
and  for  instructional  level  reading? 

From  interviews  conducted  with  each  child  in  the  study, 
the  researcher  found  that  22  out  of  the  24  participants 
could  readily  detail  the  procedures  for  selecting  books  for 
the  independent  and  instructional  levels  of  reading.  No 
differences  in  the  selection  of  reading  materials  by  readers 
of  varying  abilities  were  revealed  through  the  interview 
process.     There  are,  however,  two  possible  reasons  that  can 
be  offered  here  to  explain  this  finding.     These  will  be 
addressed  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

First,  this  could  be  a  phenomenon  described  as  mock 
participation,  a  type  of  student  participation  in  classroom 
activities  in  which  s/he  displays  behaviors  as  if  s/he  is 
participating  in  the  program.     In  this  case,  a  student  would 
appear  to  select  books  at  the  appropriate  level  (i.e., 
independent  or  instructional)  and  then  comprehend  the 
reading  of  those  materials.     Bloome  (1986)  has  described 
this  behavior  as  deceptive,  for  the  purpose  of  just  "getting 
through"   (p.  73)  the  reading  activities.     The  result  is 
usually  little  or  no  gain  in  knowledge.     This  may  account 
for  some  of  the  poor  readers  in  this  study  who  demonstrated 
appropriate  selection  procedures  but  ultimately  were  not 
able  to  comprehend  the  materials  chosen. 
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A  second  plausible  explanation  for  the  apparent 
appropriate  use  of  the  algorithm  is  that  children  at  this 
age  (i.e.,  9-11  years  old)  are  actually  using  the  sentential 
(syntactic  and  semantic)  information  for  processing  the 
material  which  they  are  testing  for  a  suitable  "fit"  but 
they  are  doing  only  at  the  word  level  of  analysis.  The 
algorithm  is  validly  testing  what  it  is  designed  to  target, 
that  is,  word  difficulty  (i.e.,  5  unknown  words  maximum  for 
satisfactory  reading  at  the  independent  level  and  10  unknown 
words  maximum  for  satisfactory  reading  at  the  instructional 
level.     Schwantes  (1991)  found  that  third-grade  children  use 
syntactic  and  semantic  information  in  sentences  primarily 
for  word  level  analysis  whereas  adults  seem  to  use  these 
types  of  information  for  sentence  level  analysis  as  well  as 
word  recognition.     The  hypothesis  here,  then,  is  that  the 
higher  ability  readers  are  processing  word  meaning  at  the 
sentence  level  as  well  as  at  the  word  level;  this  would 
account  for  their  comprehension  of  text  chosen  through  the 
use  of  the  algorithm.     In  contrast,  the  poor  readers  in  the 
present  study  may  accurately  recognize  an  individual  word, 
either  through  decoding  or  through  a  specific  meaning,  and 
yet  not  comprehend  its  meaning  in  the  overall  context.  At 
this  point,  this  is  only  speculation  and  is  a  question  that 
would  need  to  be  addressed  in  future  research. 

In  summary,  the  algorithm  is  a  tool  used  by  the 
majority  of  the  students  in  this  classroom  for  selection  of 
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reading  materials  for  the  proper  "fit"  in  terms  of 
individual  student  reading  ability  level  and  book 
readability  level.     The  quantitative  analysis  did  not  show 
any  significant  difference  in  selection  with  or  without  the 
use  of  the  algorithm.     Observations  made  by  this  researcher, 
however,  led  to  the  conclusion  that  those  students  who  used 
the  algorithm  in  conjunction  with  text  analysis  greater  than 
at  the  word  level  (i.e.,  at  the  sentence  level  and  above) 
did  experience  success  at  making  an  appropriate  fit  between 
their  reading  ability  level  and  the  text  readability  level 
and  in  processing  text  information  for  overall  meaning.  In 
contrast,   less  able  readers,   in  strictly  adhering  to  the 
algorithms  and  functioning  within  those  limitations,  assumed 
a  stance  previously  described  as  a  contraction  of 
perspective  (Hundeide,  1985) .     Thus,  higher  ability  readers 
seemed  to  exercise  more  transgressive  freedom  by  going 
beyond  the  parameters  of  the  algorithms,  thereby  assuming  an 
expansion  of  perspective  (Hundeide,  1985) .     Finally,  it  is 
very  possible  that  the  algorithm  contributed  to  the 
expansion-contraction  nature  of  the  ratios  as  discovered  in 
this  study  for  the  various  difficulty  levels  of  materials 
selected.     Once  again,  the  expansion-contraction  learning 
theory  can  be  seen  as  operant  within  this  literature-based 
instructional  reading  program. 
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Summary 

The  first  domain  under  investigation  was  that  of 
selection  of  reading  materials.     Although  an  analysis  of 
covariance  did  not  indicate  any  significant  relationship 
between  the  demographic  variables  of  age,  SES,  and/ or  sex 
and  the  students'  book  selections,  data  from  student 
interviews  and  book  selections  did  show  some  gender 
differences  along  stereotypic  lines.     The  book  selections 
analyzed  in  this  study  were  those  from  the  library  since 
this  more  closely  represented  "real  world"  behavior. 

In  general,  and  when  not  instructed  to  choose  from 
specified  genre  and  book  collections,  the  children  based 
their  selections  on  interest  and  difficulty  level  of  the 
material.     Their  preferences  can  be  categorized  as  follows: 
(a)  favorite  topic,  such  as  scary  mysteries,  humor,  riddles, 
nuances  in  language,  and  sports;   (b)   favorite  author;  (c) 
teacher  read-aloud;   (d)  intrigue  of  the  title;   (e)  picture 
on  book  cover;   (f)  synopsis  on  book  cover;   (g)  book  talk; 
(h)  multiple  topics  of  interest;  and  (i)  problem-solving 
plot. 

Again  when  not  restricted  in  genre  or  books,  the 
children  chose,  during  quarter  one  of  the  school  year,  from 
a  wide  range  of  genres  including  realistic  fiction, 
historical  fiction,  folklore,  fantasy,  mystery,  biography, 
poetry,  and  nonfiction.     During  quarter  three,  the  students 
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voluntarily  chose  books  from  the  library  which  they  could 
use  in  classroom  research  projects  in  content  areas. 

In  regard  to  how  children  select  books,  they  used 
algorithms  for  books  at  the  independent  and  instructional 
levels.     An  adaptation  of  the  five-finger  method,  based  on 
the  Powell  (1992)  criteria,  was  used  for  SSR  (independent 
level)  selection  and  the  ten-finger  method  was  used  for 
selecting  Challenge  (instructional  level)  books.  Interview 
data  verified  the  fact  that  22  of  the  24  students  were  able 
to  explain  without  hesitation  the  method  for  selection. 
Overall,  the  students  were  very  comfortable  with  the  methods 
for  choosing  books  for  independent  level  reading  and  for 
instructional  reading  as  well. 

The  second  domain  investigated  the  expansion- 
contraction  ratio  in  the  difficulty  levels  of  the  books 
students  chose  in  relation  to  their  independent  and 
instructional  reading  ability  levels.     Again,  the  category 
of  library  books  was  examined  in  lieu  of  classroom- 
controlled  tradebooks  and  for  the  reason  previously  stated. 
This  researcher  analyzed  the  children's  library  book 
selections,  a  total  number  of  216  library  books,  in  terms  of 
difficulty  level  by  the  Fry  Readability  Graph  (1977). 

In  regard  to  their  independent  (SSR)  reading  level, 
students  selected  above-level  65%  of  the  time  or  a  ratio  of 
approximately  2:1.     They  selected  materials  on-level  11%  of 
the  time  or  a  ratio  of  1:10,  and  they  selected  below-level 
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24%  of  the  time  or  a  ratio  of  1:3.     In  sum,  this  means  that 
they  were  choosing  above-level  two  times  for  every  one  time 
otherwise,  on-level  one  of  every  ten  times  otherwise,  and 
below-level  one  of  every  three  times  otherwise. 

In  terms  of  their  instructional  (Challenge)  reading 
level,  students  selected  above-level  54%  of  the  time  or  a 
ratio  of  about  1:1.     They  chose  books  on-level  9%  of  the 
time  or  a  ratio  of  1:10  and  below-level  35%  of  the  time  or  a 
ratio  of  1:2.     In  other  words,  they  were  choosing  above- 
level  about  half  the  time,  on-level  one  of  every  ten  times 
otherwise  selected,  and  below-level  one  for  every  two  times 
otherwise  selected. 

The  rejection  rate  for  books  selected  but  not  read  was 
found  to  be  too  few  to  document.     Possibly,  the  extensive 
screening  procedure  including  the  adapted  "fingers-up" 
technigue  (Powell,   1992)   facilitated  students'  efforts  in 
making  an  appropriate  match  between  their  reading  ability 
level  and  the  readability  level  of  the  particular  book  under 
consideration . 

The  last  finding  of  the  second  domain  indicated  that 
there  is  virtually  no  relationship  between  the  ratio  of  SSR 
on-level  book  selections  and  the  Stanford  Achievement  Test 
total  grade  eguivalent  scores.     For  Challenge  reading,  there 
is  a  slight  relationship  between  the  ratio  of  on-level  book 
selections  and  the  Stanford  Achievement  Test  total  grade 
eguivalent  scores.     Thus,  there  is  little  relationship 
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between  the  student's  present  reading  achievement  level  as 
measured  by  past  standardized  tests  and  the  ratio  of  on- 
level  book  selections. 

In  the  third  domain  entitled  reader  response,   it  is 
important  to  note  that  this  type  program  embodies 
terminology  reflecting  phenomena  usually  found  in  either  of 
two  disciplines,  reading  research  and  literary  theory.  This 
is  noteworthy  in  that  these  have  traditionally  maintained  a 
philosophical  distance  from  one  another.     In  the  classroom, 
however,  these  two  areas  must  come  together  in  a  harmonious 
blend  if  a  literature-based  reading  program  is  to  be 
manifested. 

Instructional  cues  were  found  to  provide  guidance  in 
the  use  of  strategic  reading  behaviors  before  reading. 
Also,  cues  prompted  students  to  generate  and  use  a  variety 
of  possible  responses  to  be  made  after  reading. 

Another  finding  was  the  difference  in  response  that 
emerged  as  a  function  of  reading  ability  level.     The  higher 
ability  readers  demonstrated  greater  response,  both 
quantitatively  and  qualitatively,  than  did  the  lower  ability 
readers.     Reasons  cited  for  this  discrepancy  included  the 
lower  readers'  lack  of  ability  or  willingness  to  maintain 
all  the  paperwork  necessary  to  document  their  readings, 
their  reticence  to  make  a  response  presentation  in  front  of 
their  teacher  or  classmates,  and  their  lack  of  ability  or 
knowledge  in  the  use  of  strategies  that  are  point-driven 
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and/ or  story-driven  for  literary  reading  purposes  (Vipond  & 
Hunt,  1984) .     The  fluent  reader,  then,  is  characterized  as 
reading  in  a  pragmatic  manner  using  a  mixture  of  strategies 
for  literary  reading  purposes.     Furthermore,  good  readers 
present  the  story  line  in  a  way  sufficient  to  arouse  the 
interest  of  others,  thereby  issuing  a  kind  of  invitation  to 
their  classmates  to  choose  the  same  book  for  their  own 
reading  enjoyment.     They  have  indeed  gone  beyond  mere 
receptiveness  to  the  author's  text  and  have  expressed  their 
impressions  of  the  reading  in  an  effort  to  convince  others 
of  the  value  of  reading  the  book.     This  kind  of  activity  is 
indicative  of  two  phenomena  in  operation  here.     The  first  is 
the  cyclical  nature  of  selection,  reading,  and  response. 
The  second  is  the  expansion  of  individual  freedom  in  reader 
response  to  include  in  its  scope  not  only  an  evaluation  of 
text  but  also  an  invitation  to  others  to  engage  in  the 
process.     In  sum,  whereas  the  more  proficient  readers  are 
actively  engaged  in  creating  texts  and  generating  meaning, 
the  less  able  readers  are  focused  on  just  getting  through, 
with  little  sense  about  what  the  literacy  activity  actually 
means  (Bloome,  1986) . 

In  the  fourth  domain,  the  algorithm  was  found  to  be  a 
tool  used  by  the  majority  of  the  students  in  this  classroom 
for  selection  of  materials  aimed  at  a  particular  "fit"  of 
individual  student  reading  ability  level  to  a  book 
readability  level  for  a  designated  purpose.     Although  the 
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quantitative  analysis  did  not  show  any  significant 
difference  in  selection  with  or  without  the  use  of  the 
algorithm,  qualitative  data  yielded  other  findings.  The 
more  proficient  readers  tended  to  use  the  algorithm  in 
conjunction  with  text  analysis  greater  than  at  the  word 
level  (i.e.,  at  the  sentence  level  and  above). 
Consequently,  they  were  successful  in  making  an  appropriate 
fit  and  in  processing  text  information  for  overall  meaning. 
In  contrast,  the  less  able  readers,   in  rigidly  adhering  to 
the  algorithms  and  functioning  solely  within  those 
limitations,  assumed  a  stance  resembling  that  previously 
described  as  a  contraction  of  perspective  (Hundeide,  1985) . 
Thus,  higher  ability  readers  seemed  to  excercise  more 
transgress ive  freedom  by  going  beyond  the  parameters  of  the 
algorithms,  thereby  assuming  an  expansion  of  perspective 
(Hundeide,   1985) .     Once  again,  the  expansion-contraction 
learning  theory  can  be  seen  as  operant  within  this 
literature-based  instructional  reading  program. 


CHAPTER  V 

SUMMARY,   CONCLUSIONS,   AND  IMPLICATIONS 
Introduction 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  look  at  elementary 
school  children's  choices  of  and  responsiveness  to  self- 
selected  reading  materials.     Within  these  parameters,  four 
areas  were  investigated:     (a)  the  way(s)  children  select 
readings  and  the  type(s)  of  readings  they  select,    (b)  the 
difficulty  level  of  the  material  selected,    (c)  the  student's 
responsiveness  to  those  selections,  and  (d)  an  algorithm  to 
aid  students  in  the  selection  process.     Quantitative  and 
qualitative  methods  were  used  in  an  effort  to  yield 
authentic  descriptions  of  readers  as  they  engage  in  the 
selection  and  response  processes. 

The  study  focused  on  the  reader's  freedom  to  choose 
reading  materials  and  freedom  to  respond  to  those  materials 
within  a  context  appropriate  for  such  purposes.     The  basis 
for  such  action  is  the  expansion-contraction  learning  theory 
which  is  a  concept  about  growth  in  reading  achievement 
whereby  the  reader  regulates  the  reading  process  by  moving 
back  and  forth  from  easy  to  difficult  materials  resulting  in 
a  contraction  or  expansion  in  difficulty  level  of  the  task 
(Powell,  1993) .     This  theory  is  predicated  upon  one  called 
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psychological  decision  theory  and  the  transgressive  model  of 
human  behavior  which  states  that  a  person  engaged  in  any 
purposeful  action  can  exceed  the  boundaries  of  her/his  past 
achievements  (Kozielecki,  1981,  1986). 

Several  parallels  in  theory  are  evident  here  in  terms 
of  the  amount  of  freedom  and  subseguent  growth  on  the  part 
of  the  individual  learner  or  reader.     In  the  interpretation 
of  knowledge,  any  single  perspective  will  yield  only  certain 
conclusions,  leaving  other  conclusions  to  be  reached  only  by 
changing  to  another  stance.     Shifting  from  a  position  with 
more  options  than  the  one  previously  held  is  called  an 
"expansion  of  perspective"   (Hundeide,   1985,  p.   314).  Moving 
from  a  wider  and  more  inclusive  stance  to  one  with  fewer 
options  is  a  "contraction  of  perspective"  (Hundeide,  1985, 
p.  315) .     Whereas  an  expansion  of  perspective  focuses  on 
abstract  alternatives,  a  contraction  of  perspective  limits 
the  focus  of  awareness  to  concrete  details.     The  particular 
perspective,  then,  contains  implications  as,  for  example,  in 
the  characterization  of  institutional  programs. 
Instructional  programs  based  on  the  expansionist  view  of 
open  decision-making  tasks  contrast  glaringly  with  those 
founded  on  the  contractionist  position  of  highly  monotonous 
routines  marked  by  limited  decision-making. 

Reader  response,  likewise,  can  assume  various  stances. 
First  stated  in  terms  of  transactional  theory  by  Rosenblatt 
(1938;  1982),  reader  response  was  said  to  involve  the  reader 
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and  the  text  within  a  given  context  and  in  reciprocal 
fashion.     In  other  words,  the  transaction  between  reader  and 
text  is  described  as  "a  reader's  infusion  of  meaning  into 
verbal  symbols  on  a  page  and  the  text's  channeling  of  that 
meaning  through  its  deliberate  construction"  (Galda,  1988, 
p.  94).     Britton  (1970)  describes  this  as  the  spectator  role 
in  written  language  in  which  "there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
arrangement  of  forms  and  the  response  of  a  reader  to  the 
arrangement  are  essential  features"   (Britton,   1970,  p.   115) . 

Powell  (1992)  has  designed  an  instructional  framework 
supportive  of  reader  response  to  self -selected  literature. 
Known  as  the  "Discovery  Reading  Lesson,"  this  model 
translates  the  stimulus-organism-response  (S-O-R)  lesson 
framework  into  Request-Reading-Responsiveness  (Powell,  1992, 
p.  145) .     In  the  request  phase,  children  are  issued  an 
invitation  signifying  their  right  and  responsibility  to 
participate  in  the  selection  of  reading  materials.     In  the 
responsiveness  phase,  children  are  encouraged  to  go  beyond 
mere  receptiveness  to  the  author's  text  and  to  express  their 
impressions  of  the  reading  through  various  modes  of 
communication,  such  as  speaking,  writing,  drawing,  role 
playing,  and  acting.     During  the  time  that  the  children  are 
actively  engaged  in  selecting  and  responding  to  reading 
materials,  they  are  being  guided  by  the  teacher.  This 
approach  is  based  on  Vygotsky's  (1962)  concept  of 
scaffolding  or  coaching  by  an  expert  to  help  the  novice 
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reach  the  next  higher  level  of  development.     In  this  case, 
the  teacher  helps  the  student  attain  higher  levels  for 
independent  and  instructional  reading  purposes.  Powell's 
framework,  then,  incorporates  the  dynamics  of  selection  and 
response  within  a  supportive  instructional  context. 

Therefore,  the  expansion-contraction  learning  theory  is 
seen  to  be  operationalized  within  Powell's  (1992) 
literature-based  reading  instructional  framework.  The 
resultant  model  is  reflective  of  a  mixture  of  types  of 
expansionist  behavior  called  libertine  transgression,  "the 
striving  to  gain  more  individual  freedom.   .   .   . [which] 
implies  a  certain  freedom  of  choice:  freedom  equals 
potential  transgression,  and  transgression  equals  effected 
(accomplished)   freedom"   (Kozielecki,   1986,  p.  91) .  This 
study  was  undertaken  in  an  attempt  to  show  how  the  reader  in 
a  transactive  context  exercises  her/his  transgressive 
freedom  in  selecting  and  responding  to  reading  materials. 

The  study  was  conducted  in  a  public  elementary  school 
in  southwest  Florida.     The  school  district  had  developed  a 
curriculum  with  integrated  subject  areas  organized  into 
thematic  units  based  on  a  wholistic  approach  to  teaching  and 
learning. 

The  participants  were  students  enrolled  in  a  fourth 
grade  classroom  who  ranged  in  age  from  nine  to  eleven  years 
and  in  reading  ability  levels  from  grades  one  through  six. 
The  major  other  participant  in  the  study  was  the  teacher  who 


had  implemented  a  literature-based  reading  program  for 
instructional  purposes.     Other  participants  who  cooperated 
in  this  project  were  school  personnel  such  as  the  principal, 
the  assistant  principal,  the  reading  specialist,  and  the 
school  librarian. 

Entry  into  this  particular  school  district  and 
elementary  school  was  attained  through  both  formal  and 
informal  means.     First,  the  school  district  was  recommended 
because  for  several  years  it  had  been  using  a  literature- 
based  reading  program  incorporating  the  kinds  of  variables 
designated  for  investigation  in  this  study.     Second,  the 
principal,  staff,  and  teachers  were  actively  working  to 
develop  a  literature-based  reading  program  tailored  to  meet 
their  students'  needs,  hence  their  willingness  to 
participate  in  an  in-depth  probe  to  provide  feedback  about 
the  elements  of  the  program  thus  far  developed.     Third,  the 
classroom  ultimately  selected  for  investigation  was  done  so 
because  the  teacher  was  working  to  implement  a  literature- 
based  instructional  reading  program  with  a  dual  track,  one 
for  reading  at  an  independent  level  and  the  other  at  an 
instructional  level.     The  program  in  this  classroom  ideally 
matched  the  type  needed  to  study  student  self-selection  and 
response  to  literature. 

Further  approval  for  the  study  was  obtained  through 
more  formal  means.     First,  the  study  had  to  be  approved  by 
the  University  of  Florida  Institutional  Review  Board.  Once 
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this  was  accomplished,  a  proposal  stating  the  study's 
purpose  and  potential  benefit  to  local  educators  was  sent  to 
the  school  district.     Upon  district  approval,  a  letter  was 
sent  to  the  students'  parents  requesting  permission  in 
writing  for  their  child's  participation  in  the  study.  The 
parents  of  twenty-four  children  in  this  classroom  ultimately 
returned  signed  letters  of  approval. 

Continuous  negotiation  between  the  researcher  and  those 
persons  holding  key  information  took  place  throughout  the 
period  of  data  collection.     For  example,   issues  such  as 
ethics,  confidentiality,  and  reciprocity  arose  over  matters 
such  as  access  to  information  in  student  cumulative  files, 
anonymity  of  names  of  participants  and  research  site,  and 
intended  use  of  information  gathered  in  teacher  and  student 
interviews  as  well  as  from  other  sources.     This  researcher 
always  dealt  with  such  issues  through  an  "overt  approach" 
(Bodgan  &  Biklen,  1982,  p.  120),  that  is,  negotiating 
permission  by  making  intentions  well  known. 

Both  quantitative  and  qualitative  methodologies  were 
used  to  investigate  the  domains  of  selection,  difficulty, 
response,  and  algorithm.     Data  pertinent  to  the  study  were 
gathered  from  the  following  sources:     (a)  school  records  for 
the  demographic  characteristics  of  age,  sex,  race, 
socioeconomic  status  (SES  determined  by  a  lunch  payment 
plan) ,  and  Stanford  Achievement  Test  (SAT)  grade  equivalent 
scores  in  reading;   (b)  class  records  for  informal  reading 
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inventory  (IRI)  reading  ability  level  scores,  reading  logs 
for  specific  selections  and  responses,  and  reader  response 
rating  forms;   (c)  difficulty  level  of  each  selected  book 
measured  (by  this  researcher  with  the  Fry  Readability 
Graph) ;   (d)  student  and  teacher  interviews;  and  (e) 
fieldnotes  describing  various  classroom  displays  and 
procedures  such  as  "Search-Sample-Commit,"  book  checkout, 
"unlocking  an  unknown  word,"  five-finger  and  ten-finger 
algorithms  for  book  selection,  and  a  list  of  reader  response 
options.     Data  were  gathered  one  or  two  days  each  week 
during  the  months  of  November  through  March  and  finalized 
with  exit  interviews  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  in  June. 

The  investigator  classified  each  student  in  terms  of 
reading  ability  level  according  to  two  measures:    (a)  the 
Stanford  Achievement  Test  (SAT)  total  reading  grade 
equivalent  score,  given  during  the  spring  semester  of  the 
previous  school  year,  and  (b)  the  informal  reading  inventory 
(IRI)  grade  equivalent  score  administered  by  the  teacher  to 
each  student  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  school  year. 
The  investigator  used  a  computer  formula  of  the  Fry 
Readability  Graph  (Fry,  1977)  to  estimate  the  difficulty 
level  of  each  book  the  students  selected  during  quarters 
one,  two,  and  three  of  the  school  year.     The  information 
gained  in  terms  of  individual  student  reading  ability  levels 
and  book  readability  levels  proved  to  be  essential  in 
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helping  to  answer  questions  in  the  domains  of  selection, 
difficulty,  and  algorithm. 

Moreover,  all  students  were  individually  interviewed 
for  the  selection  process  and  were  included  in  the  tally  of 
response  ratings  of  their  reading  selections.     Only  six 
students,  however,  were  interviewed  specifically  for  reader 
response;  they  were  chosen  through  strategic  sampling,  that 
is,  four  from  the  high  ability  readers,  four  from  the  middle 
group,  and  four  from  the  low  ability  readers,  as  designated 
by  their  SAT  stanine  scores.     Finally,  two  semi structured 
interviews,  one  interim  and  one  exit,  were  held  with  the 
teacher  about  the  reading  program  and  any  other  information 
that  she  deemed  relevant  to  the  situation. 

Summary  of  the  Findings 

This  investigation  examined  four  domains  existing 
within  a  literature-based  reading  program.     A  summary  of  the 
findings  will  be  presented  in  each  of  the  areas  of 
selection,  difficulty  level,  reader  response,  and  algorithm 
for  selection. 
Selection 

Although  the  demographic  factors  of  age,  SES,  and  sex 
had  no  significant  effect  on  children's  selection  of  reading 
materials,  gender  differences,  as  found  in  numerous  other 
studies,  did  have  some  influence  along  stereotypic  lines. 
For  example,  girls  tended  to  choose  topics  such  as  baby- 
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sitting  and  baton  twirling,  whereas  boys  often  chose  books 
about  sports  and  big  trucks. 

In  general,  when  not  restricted  to  a  specified  genre, 
children  based  their  selections  on  interest  and  difficulty 
level  of  the  material.     Their  preferences  can  be  categorized 
as  follows:     (a)  favorite  topic — scary  mysteries  such  as 
Phone  Call  from  a  Ghost  (Cohen,  1988) ,  humor  such  as  The 
Funniest  Joke  Book  Ever  (Rosenbloom,  1986) ,  riddles  such  as 
Creepy  Crawly  Critter  Riddles  (Bernstein  &  Cohen,  1986) , 
nuances  in  language  such  as  in  the  Amelia  Bedelia  series 
(Parish,   1966,   1972),  and  sports  such  as  various  books  in 
the  National  Football  League  series  (Potts,  1990-1991; 
Rambeck,  1990-1991;  Ryan,  1990-1991);   (b)  favorite  author — 
Judy  Blume,  Shel  Silverstein,  and  Betty  Ren  Wright;  (c) 
teacher  read-aloud — My  Teacher  Flunked  the  Planet  (Coville, 
1992) ;   (d)  intrigue  of  the  title — How  to  Fight  a  Girl 
(Rockwell,  1987);   (e)  picture  on  book  cover — Eat  Your 
Poison.  Dear  (Howe,  1987) ;   (f )  synopsis  on  book  cover — 
Secrets  in  the  Attic  (York,  1988) ;   (g)  book  talk — Haunted 
Island  (Nixon,  1987) ;   (h)  multiple  topics  of  interest — The 
Pizza  Monster  (Sharmat  &  Sharmat,   1989) ;  and  (i)  problem- 
solving  plot — You  Be  the  Jury  series. 

In  terms  of  genre,  again  when  not  restricted  to  a 
particular  genre,  as  in  their  library  book  selections,  the 
children  initially  chose  from  a  wide  range  including 
realistic  fiction,  historical  fiction,  folklore,  fantasy. 
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mystery,  biography,  poetry,  and  nonfiction.     During  the 

third  quarter  of  the  school  year,  however,  the  students 

intuitively  began  to  realize  the  benefit  of  their  bi-monthly 

visits  to  the  library  as  a  time  for  fruitful  exploration  of 

its  resources.     Without  any  teacher  prompting,  they 

capitalized  on  library  time  to  check  out  books  for  use  in 

preparing  classroom  research  projects  in  content  areas. 

This  clearly  signals  a  use  for  reading  extending  beyond  the 

parameters  of  the  instructional  reading  program,  hence 

demonstrating  genuine  rather  than  mock  participation  of 

literacy  use  in  the  classroom  (Bloome,  1986) . 

In  regard  to  how  children  select  books,  they  used 

algorithms  for  books  at  the  independent  and  instructional 

levels.     An  adaptation  of  the  five-finger  method,  based  on 

the  Powell  (1992)  criteria,  was  used  for  SSR  (independent 

level)  selection.     This  procedure  is  aptly  described  by 

Andrea  (student  #10,  see  Table  4-1)  in  the  following  words: 

Ms.  Anton  has  us  take  three  books  back  to  our 
seat  and  open  the  book  to  a  page  that  has  all 
writing  on  it  with  no  pictures.     For  every  word 
we  don't  know,  we  stick  a  finger  up.     If  we  get 
four  up,  maybe  it's  a  challenge,  three  it's  good, 
two  it's  getting  easy,  and  one  it's  too  easy. 

The  algorithm  for  selecting  Challenge  (instructional  level) 

books  followed  the  same  procedure,  the  only  difference  being 

in  its  use  of  ten  fingers  for  the  count  of  unknown  words. 

Interview  data  verified  the  fact  that  22  of  the  24  students 

were  able  to  explain  without  hesitation  the  method  for 

selection.     Overall,  the  students  were  very  comfortable  with 
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the  five-finger  method  for  choosing  books  for  independent 
reading,  and  they  were  both  cognizant  and  acceptant  of  the 
increased  difficulty  produced  by  the  ten-finger  method  for 
instructional  reading  purposes. 
Difficulty  Level 

This  domain  investigated  the  expansion-contraction 
ratio  in  the  difficulty  levels  of  the  books  students  chose 
in  relation  to  their  independent  and  instructional  reading 
levels.     The  category  of  library  books  was  examined  in  lieu 
of  classroom-controlled  tradebooks  because  it  represents 
more  closely  "real  world"  behavior  in  terms  of  selection  of 
reading  materials.     The  total  number  of  library  books  (216) 
selected  by  the  children  were  analyzed  in  terms  of 
difficulty  by  the  Fry  Readability  Graph  (1977)  for  this 
purpose . 

In  regard  to  their  independent  (SSR)  reading  level, 
students  selected  above-level  65%  of  the  time  or  a  ratio  of 
approximately  2:1.     They  selected  materials  on-level  11%  of 
the  time  or  a  ratio  of  1:10,  and  they  selected  below-level 
24%  of  the  time  or  a  ratio  of  1:3.     In  sum,  this  means  that 
they  were  choosing  above-level  two  times  for  every  one  time 
otherwise,  on-level  one  of  every  ten  times  otherwise,  and 
below-level  one  of  every  three  times  otherwise. 

In  terms  of  their  instructional  (Challenge)  reading 
level,  students  selected  above-level  54%  of  the  time  or  a 
ratio  of  about  1:1.     They  chose  books  on-level  9%  of  the 
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time  or  a  ratio  of  1:10.     Below-level,  they  selected  books 
35%  of  the  time  or  a  ratio  of  1:2.     In  other  words,  they 
were  choosing  above-level  about  half  the  time,  on-level  one 
of  every  ten  times  otherwise  selected,  and  below-level  one 
for  every  two  times  otherwise  selected. 

The  rejection  rate  for  books  selected  but  not  read  was 
found  to  be  too  few  to  document.     One  possible  reason  may  be 
the  extensive  screening  procedure  which  students  followed 
before  making  a  final  decision.     In  particular,  the  adapted 
"f ingers-up"  technique  (Powell,  1992)  seemed  to  facilitate 
students'  efforts  in  making  an  appropriate  match  between 
their  reading  ability  level  and  the  readability  level  of  the 
particular  book  under  consideration. 

The  last  finding  of  this  section  indicated  that 
virtually  no  relationship  exists  between  the  ratio  of  SSR 
on-level  book  selections  and  the  Stanford  Achievement  Test 
total  grade  equivalent  scores.     For  Challenge  reading,  there 
is  a  slight  relationship  between  the  ratio  of  on-level  book 
selections  and  the  Stanford  Achievement  Test  total  grade 
equivalent  scores.     Thus,  there  is  little  relationship 
between  the  student's  present  reading  achievement  level  as 
measured  by  past  standardized  tests  and  the  ratio  of  on- 
level  book  selections. 
Reader  Response 

The  data  showed  that  reader  response  in  this  type 
program  embodies  terminology  reflecting  phenomena  usually 
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found  in  either  of  two  disciplines,  reading  research  and 
literary  theory.     This  is  noteworthy  in  that  these  have 
traditionally  maintained  a  philosophical  distance  from  one 
another.     In  the  classroom,  however,  these  two  areas  must 
come  together  in  a  harmonious  blend  if  a  literature-based 
reading  program  is  to  be  manifested.     For  example,  the 
program  uses  reading  research-based  terminology  such  as  word 
analysis  and  meaning,  word  recognition  ratio,  narrative 
schema  development,  and  reader-book  match  for  independent 
and  instructional  levels  of  reading.     Additionally,  there 
are  literary  theory-based  terms  such  as  point-driven  and 
information-driven  reading,  and  common  literary  responses 
such  as  book  talks,  conferences,  summaries,  dioramas, 
posters,  and  even  games  and  puzzles. 

Instructional  cues  proved  timely  in  providing  guidance 
in  the  use  of  strategic  reading  behaviors  before  reading. 
In  addition,  cues  prompted  students  to  generate  a  variety  of 
possible  responses  to  be  made  after  reading.     When  asked 
about  any  of  her  responses  to  reading  before  receiving 
explicit  instruction,  one  of  the  most  proficient  and  highly 
motivated  readers  (student  #19,  see  Table  4-1)   in  the  class 
stated,  "No,  because  I  didn't  know  we  were  supposed  to.  It 
was  before  I  knew  about  doing  literary  responses,  so  I 
didn't  know  about  doing  them." 

Another  finding  seems  to  conclude  that  selection, 
reading,  and  response  are  cyclical  in  nature;  that  is, 

ii 
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selection  is  the  first  type  of  reader  response.  The 
student's  initial  task  is  to  respond  to  the  invitation  to 
read  by  strategically  approaching  a  massive  collection  of 
books  in  order  to  determine  which  one(s)  to  select  for 
reading.     The  purpose  then  is  to  create  an  appropriate  fit 
of  reader  to  text,  between  the  student's  reading  ability 
level  and  the  book's  readability  level,  thereby  maximizing 
the  possibility  for  comprehension,  the  ultimate  goal  of  the 
reading  act.     Thus,  in  light  of  the  foregoing  evidence, 
instructional  cues  do  play  an  integral  part  in  leading 
students  to  participate  meaningfully  within  a  literature- 
based  reading  program. 

Another  finding  was  the  difference  in  response  that 
emerged  as  a  function  of  reading  ability  level.     The  higher 
ability  readers  demonstrated  greater  response,  both 
quantitatively  and  qualitatively,  than  did  the  lower  ability 
readers.     Reasons  cited  for  this  discrepancy  were  the  lower 
readers'  seeming  lack  of  ability  or  willingness  to  maintain 
all  the  paperwork  necessary  to  document  their  readings, 
their  reticence  to  make  a  response  before  their  teacher  or 
classmates,  and  their  lack  of  either  ability  or  knowledge  in 
the  use  of  strategies  that  are  point-driven  and/ or  story- 
driven  for  literary  reading  purposes  (Vipond  &  Hunt,   1984) . 
The  first  strategy,  point-driven  reading,  involves 
evaluation  as  a  function  of  discourse  and  is  similar  to 
Rosenblatt's  (1978)  aesthetic  stance  in  which  one's  emotions 
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or  feelings  are  engaged  in  the  reading.  Story-driven 
reading  is  a  strategy  emphasizing  plot,  character,  and 
event,  while  ignoring  the  discourse  by  which  these  elements 
are  presented.     The  fluent  reader  then  is  characterized  as 
reading  in  a  pragmatic  manner  using  a  mixture  of  these 
strategies  for  literary  reading  purposes.     Furthermore,  good 
readers  seem  to  be  capable  of  not  only  discerning  the 
essence  or  point  of  a  book  but  also  of  presenting  the  story 
line  in  a  fashion  sufficient  to  arouse  the  interest  of 
others.     In  their  fervent  response,  good  readers  are  issuing 
a  kind  of  invitation  to  their  classmates  to  choose  the 
highly  touted  book  for  their  own  reading  enjoyment.  They 
have  indeed  gone  beyond  mere  receptiveness  to  the  author's 
text  and  have  expressed  their  impressions  of  the  reading  in 
an  effort  to  convince  others  of  the  value  of  reading  the 
book.       Two  phenomena  are  operant  here.     The  first  is  the 
cyclical  nature  of  selection,  reading,  and  response  being 
demonstrated  in  yet  another  context.     The  second  is  the 
expansion  of  individual  freedom  in  reader  response  to 
include  in  its  scope  not  only  an  evaluation  of  text  but  also 
an  invitation  to  others  to  engage  in  the  process.     In  stark 
contrast  to  these  dynamic  readers  are  those  less  capable  who 
often  respond  in  ways  barely  negligible  and  who  tend  to  view 
literacy  activities  in  the  classroom  as  "a  series  of  events 
that  must  be  endured"  (Bloome,  1986,  p.  73) .     In  summary, 
whereas  the  more  proficient  readers  are  actively  engaged  in 
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creating  texts  and  generating  meaning,  the  less  able  readers 
are  focused  on  just  getting  through,  with  little  sense  about 
what  the  literacy  activity  actually  means  (Bloome,  1986) . 
Algorithm  for  Selection 

In  light  of  a  quantitative  analysis,  no  significant 
difference  was  found  between  the  ratio  of  SSR  on- level  book 
selections  in  comparison  of  quarter  one  to  quarter  two  or  of 
quarter  two  to  quarter  three  of  the  school  year.  Likewise, 
there  was  no  significant  difference  between  Challenge  on- 
level  books  in  comparison  of  quarter  two  to  quarter  three. 
One  plausible  reason  for  the  lack  of  significance  in  any  of 
the  three  cases  is  the  small  number  of  participants  (e.g., 
only  24  in  this  study)  which  yielded  low  power. 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  whether  or  not  children 
can  be  taught  to  utilize  an  algorithm  for  selecting  books 
for  independent  and  instructional  levels  of  reading, 
interview  data  revealed  that  22  of  the  24  students  could 
readily  detail  the  procedures  for  the  two  levels  of  reading. 
No  differences  in  the  use  of  the  selection  procedures  were 
found  for  readers  of  varying  abilities. 

There  are,  at  least,  two  possible  reasons  for  this 
finding.     First,  the  less  proficient  readers  could  be 
engaging  in  these  classroom  activities  in  a  kind  of  mock 
participation  in  which  they  display  behaviors  as  if  they  are 
understanding  and  interacting  fully  in  the  program  (Bloome, 
1986) . 
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Second,  children  at  the  age  of  9-11  years  are 
development ally  at  a  stage  of  using  sentential  (i.e., 
syntactic  and  semantic)  information  for  processing  the 
material  for  a  suitable  "fit"  but  they  are  doing  so  only  at 
the  word  analysis  level.     Adults,  in  comparison,  use  these 
types  of  information  for  processing  overall  meaning  of  the 
text  (Schwantes,  1991) .     Lower  ability  readers  tend  to 
remain  at  the  word  level  of  analysis  whereas  the  higher 
ability  readers  seemed  to  be  able  to  process  text 
information  at  more  global  levels.     In  any  case,  the 
algorithm  is  validly  testing  what  it  is  designed  to  target, 
that  is,  word  difficulty  in  terms  of  unknown  pronunciation 
or  meaning.     To  this  end,  it  can  be  said  to  be  effective. 
This,  however,  uncovers  a  limitation  of  the  algorithm  in  its 
treatment  of  text  information  only  at  the  word  level  and  not 
at  higher  levels  necessary  for  understanding  the  overall 
reading. 

By  using  the  algorithm,  the  student  is  empowered  to 
determine  if  a  particular  book  matches  her/his  independent 
reading  ability  level.     Even  if  no  match  of  this  type  is 
made,  the  algorithm  still  provides  the  reader  with 
information  as  to  whether  the  book  is  above  or  below  her/his 
level.     Equipped  with  this  knowledge  of  the  particular 
"fit,"  then,  the  student  could  still  choose  to  read  the  book 
and  for  a  specific  purpose.     This  bears  evidence  to  the 
expansion-contraction  process  taking  place  and  at  a 
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conscious  level  of  awareness  in  the  reader.     Moreover,  it  is 
highly  possible  that  the  algorithm  contributed  to  the 
expansion-contraction  nature  of  the  ratios  as  discovered  in 
this  study  for  the  various  difficulty  levels  of  materials 
selected. 

In  summary,  the  algorithm  is  a  tool  used  by  the 
majority  of  the  students  in  this  classroom  for  selection  of 
reading  materials  for  a  particular  "fit"  of  individual 
student  reading  ability  level  to  a  book  readability  level. 
The  quantitative  analysis  did  not  show  any  significant 
difference  in  selection  with  or  without  the  use  of  the 
algorithm;  however,  observations  made  by  this  researcher  led 
to  a  different  conclusion.     Those  students,  usually  the  more 
proficient  readers,  who  used  the  algorithm  in  conjunction 
with  text  analysis  greater  than  at  the  word  level  (i.e.,  at 
the  sentence  level  and  above)  experienced  greater  success  in 
making  an  appropriate  fit  and  in  processing  text  information 
for  overall  meaning.     In  contrast,  the  less  able  readers,  in 
rigidly  adhering  to  the  algorithms  and  functioning  within 
those  limitations,  assumed  a  stance  resembling  that 
previously  described  as  a  contraction  of  perspective 
(Hundeide,   1985) .     Thus,  higher  ability  readers  seemed  to 
excercise  more  transgressive  freedom  by  going  beyond  the 
parameters  of  the  algorithms,  thereby  assuming  an  expansion 
of  perspective  (Hundeide,  1985) .     Once  again,  the  expansion- 
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contraction  learning  theory  can  be  seen  as  operant  within 
this  literature-based  instructional  reading  program. 

Conclusions 

The  following  conclusions  have  been  derived  from  the 
findings  in  reference  to  "real  world"  (i.e.,  those  having  no 
conditions  of  genre  or  source)  book  selections.  First, 
children  tend  to  choose  materials  much  in  keeping  with  the 
interests  of  their  age  group  and  gender.     Second,  in 
selecting  independent  reading  level  materials  at  a  ratio  of 
2:1  above-level,  1:10  on-level,  and  1:3  below-level, 
children  show  that  they  do  strive  to  read  at  higher  levels 
(i.e.,  in  a  more  expansive  way)  when  given  freedom  of 
choice.     Likewise,  in  choosing  instructional  reading  level 
materials  at  a  ratio  of  1:1  above-level,  1:10  on-level,  and 
1:2  below-level,  children  demonstrate  their  desire  to  reach 
beyond  their  present  ability  to  grow  at  this  even  more 
difficult  level.     Third,  the  self -selection  aspect  of  this 
program  encourages  participants  to  self-regulate  the  reading 
process  resulting  in  an  expansion-contraction  rhythm  of 
growth  in  independent  and  instructional  reading  ability 
levels.     Fourth,  the  selection,  reading,  and  response 
processes  are  cyclical  in  nature,  that  is,  response  is  the 
first  act  in  choosing  to  read  a  certain  book  to  which  the 
reader  then  responds.     Fifth,  instructional  cues  continue  to 
play  an  integral  role  in  guiding  students  toward  greater 
levels  of  reading  proficiency,  even  in  this  instructional 
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framework.     Sixth,  more  proficient  readers  serve  as  role 
models  in  reader  response  activities  for  less  capable 
readers.     Seventh,  the  nature  of  the  algorithm  enables  the 
reader  to  engage  in  the  expansion-contraction  process  at  a 
conscious  level  of  awareness. 

Implications 

Several  implications  can  be  drawn  from  the  findings  and 
subsequent  conclusions  of  this  study.     All  of  these 
contribute  to  the  expansion  process  or  growth  of  the  student 
in  attaining  higher  levels  of  reading. 

First,  there  is  a  need  for  the  teacher  to  model  more 
difficult  or  complex  levels  in  terms  of  the  lexicon,  syntax, 
and  concepts  presented  in  the  reading  program  (Timion, 
1992) .     For  example,   in  choosing  a  book  to  read  aloud  to  the 
class,  the  teacher  could  choose  one  targeted  at  the 
children's  instructional  or  even  emergent  reading  level. 
Modeling  of  this  sort  is  essential  if  students  are  to  expand 
and  attain  higher  levels  of  linguistic  functioning. 

Second,  teachers  should  provide  direct  instruction 
regarding  types  of  genres,  styles  of  authors  and 
illustrators,  and  ways  of  selecting  books  by  difficulty 
level  (Hiebert,  Mervar,  &  Person,   1990) .     The  goal  here 
would  be  to  increase  the  student's  awareness  of  the  dynamics 
involved  in  the  act  of  reading  and  to  support  textual 
responses  by  readers. 
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Third,  it  should  never  be  assumed  that  instruction 
within  the  library  context  is  sufficient  in  training 
students  in  how  to  select  reading  materials  suitable  for 
individual  needs  (Hiebert,  Mervar,  &  Person,  1990).  The 
classroom  teacher  should  provide  explicit  instruction  in  the 
selection  of  books  based  on  interest  and  appropriate  reader- 
book  fit.     Furthermore,  the  teacher  should  encourage  use  of 
library  books  for  classroom  projects.     In  this  way,  students 
will  learn  to  transfer  knowledge  of  book  selection  as  well 
as  use  from  one  setting  to  another. 

Fourth,  core-book  units  and  literature  units  can  be 
used  for  a  variety  of  reasons  within  a  literature-based 
instructional  reading  program.     For  example,  the  teacher  can 
use  core-book  units  to  model  for  lower-ability  readers  how 
to  engage  in  the  reading  of  a  book  by  modeling  various 
strategies  in  terms  of  story-driven  and  point-driven  types 
of  literary  reading  (Vipond  &  Hunt,  1984) .     Whereas  more 
proficient  readers  seem  to  learn  almost  intuitively  what  to 
do  to  make  sense  of  print,  less  able  readers  are  likely  to 
decode  with  little  understanding  accompanying  the  process. 
In  other  words,  lower  ability  readers  do  not  know  how  to 
access  understanding  without  some  instructional  assistance 
in  the  form  of  demonstration  which  the  core-book  approach 
provides.     Literature  units,  too,  can  be  used  to  teach  a 
particular  genre  and  the  specific  point  made  by  that  genre. 
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Fifth,  during  a  teacher  read-aloud,  the  teacher  should 
consciously  demonstrate  how  to  chunk  or  read  in  meaning- 
filled  phrases  instead  of  word-by-word  reading  of  sentences. 
By  learning  to  read  greater  linguistic  units  in  this  manner, 
the  students'  attention  can  be  turned  toward  the  next  higher 
level  of  processing  in  the  act  of  reading,  that  is,  to  go 
from  the  level  of  individual  word  analysis  and  recognition 
to  the  level  of  larger  units  which  contain  meaning;  hence, 
they  learn  to  process  syntactic  and  semantic  information  for 
overall  comprehension  of  the  text  rather  than  for  individual 
word  analysis  (Schwantes,  1991) . 

Sixth,  students  should  be  encouraged  to  read  multiple 
works  by  the  same  author  when  a  particular  writer  has  been 
found  to  be  favored  by  students  within  a  given  age  group. 
In  this  way,  point-driven  reading  strategies  can  be  used  and 
practiced  to  promote  transaction  or  negotiation  of  meaning 
between  the  reader  and  the  text.     Some  authors  have 
anticipated  the  process  of  transaction  or  negotiation  of 
meaning  between  the  reader  and  their  text  by  building  into 
their  stories  the  tools  a  reader  needs  to  assemble  a 
pragmatic  frame  in  which  a  point  may  be  appropriately 
contructed.     Therefore,  the  reader  develops  strategies  for 
literary  reading  and  informational  reading  purposes  as  well. 
(Rosenblatt,  1978;  Vipond  &  Hunt,  1984) 

In  contrast,  there  are  implications  for  future  research 
that  warrant  investigation  into  the  areas  of  selection, 
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readability,  and  response.     Obviously,  a  myriad  of 
replications  could  be  conducted;  however,  only  four 
questions  will  be  posed  here  for  consideration.     (a)  How  do 
responses  of  less  able  readers  compare  with  responses  of 
more  capable  readers  under  varying  conditions  of  literature- 
based  curricula?     (b)  How  do  teachers  determine  the  level  of 
processing  (e.g.,  word,  sentential,  or  greater  level  of 
analysis)  that  students  are  using  to  make  sense  of  print? 

(c)  How  do  selection  and  response  processes  in  heterogeneous 
groups  of  students  differ  from  those  in  homogeneous  groups? 

(d)  How  do  teachers  make  instructional  decisions  in  a 
literature-based  reading  program  and  how  do  these  processes 
vary  over  time? 

In  summary,  this  study  has  attempted  to  show  how  a 
literature-based  instructional  reading  program  can  help  the 
student  grow  in  knowledge  and  competence  as  a  reader  through 
an  expansion-contraction  rhythm  in  her/his  transgressive  use 
of  individual  freedom  within  a  supportive  framework.  The 
result  (encouraging  to  see)  has  been  the  attainment  of 
higher  levels  of  reading  achievement  for  those  who  have 
actively  participated  in  such  a  program  and  to  the  extent  of 
their  engagement  in  the  selection,  reading,  and  response 
processes. 
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APPENDIX  A 
LETTER  OF  CONSENT 


Dear  Parent (s) /Guardian (s) : 

Permit  me  to  introduce  myself  and  explain  my 

involvement  in  your  child's  education  at   

Elementary  School.     My  name  is  Judith  Aymond,  and  I  am  a 
doctoral  candidate  at  the  University  of  Florida.     I  am 
currently  engaged  in  writing  my  dissertation  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  William  R.  Powell.     In  this  endeavor,  I  am 
studying  how  children  select  books  and  respond  to  those 
materials  in  a  literature-based  reading  program.     This  plan 

has  been  enthusiastically  received  by  the  principal,   , 

and  the  classroom  teacher,   . 

I  plan  to  meet  one  or  two  days  a  week  for  approximately 

three  months  with  the  children  in   's  fourth 

grade  classroom  to  make  observations  and  talk  with  the 
students  and  teacher  about  their  reading  program.     This  is 
all  within  the  normal  course  of  daily  activities.     I  will 
interview  your  child  about  reading  interests,  book  selection 
and  response;  this  will  take  place  during  the  school  day  but 
will  not  interfere  with  other  school  work.     With  your 
permission  and  your  child's,  I  will  audiotape  the  interview 
sessions  and  may  sometimes  videotape.     I  will  use  these 
tapes  for  data  analysis  and  write-up  for  my  dissertation. 
In  addition,  I  may  use  these  tapes  for  professional 
presentation  at  conferences,  workshops,  etc.  and  for  write- 
up  in  professional  publications;  this  should  greatly  aid 
other  educators  in  understanding  the  critical  components  in 
a  literature-based  reading  program. 

During  the  interview  sessions,  your  child  does  not  have 
to  answer  any  question  that  s/he  does  not  want  to  answer. 
This  should  not  present  any  risk  of  harm  to  your  child  in 
any  way.     In  fact,   it  may  benefit  your  child  by  heightening 
her/his  awareness  about  reading  interests,  book  selection 
and  response. 

There  will  be  no  compensation  (money,  prize,  etc.)  for 
your  child's  participation  in  this  study.     You,  as  the 
parent,  as  well  as  your  child,  have  the  right  to  withdraw 
permission  to  participate  in  the  study  without  any  penalty 
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or  prejudice.     Participation  or  non-participation  in  this 
study  will  not  affect  your  child's  grade  in  any  class. 

I  am  most  willing  to  answer  any  questions  you  might 
have.     I  ask  that  you  discuss  with  your  child  that  I  will  be 
visiting  the  school  and  that  it  is  okay  to  talk  to  me.  You 

may  reach  me  either  on  my  visitation  days  at_^  ^  ^ 

Elementary  (phone:  )  or  at  my  home  in  Gainesville 

(phone:  )  . 

Sincerely, 


Principal  Researcher 

Please  read  the  other  side  of  this  form  and  sign  and  return 
if  you  agree.     Keep  the  second  copy  of  this  form  for  your 
records . 

I  have  read  and  I  understand  the  procedure  described  above. 

I  agree  to  allow  my  child,   

to  participate  in  Judith  Aymond's  doctoral  study  and  I  have 
received  a  copy  of  the  description. 
SIGNATXJRES : 


Parent/Guardian  date 


2nd  Parent/Witness 


date 


APPENDIX  B 
CHILDREN'S  BOOK  SELECTIONS 


NOTE:  Information  within  parenthetical  marks  after  each 
book  reference  signifies  the  book's  predicted  difficulty 
level  as  determined  by  the  Fry  Readability  Graph. 


Aaseng,  Nate.     (1985) .     Football:     It's  Your  Team. 
Minneapolis:     Lerner.  (F=7) 

Aaseng,  Nate.     (1991) .     A  Decade  of  Champions:     Super  Bowls 
XV-XXIV.     Minneapolis:     Lerner.  (F=10) 

Adorjan,  Carol.     (1973).     The  Cat  Sitter  Mvsterv.     New  York: 
Avon  Books.  (F=6) 

Ahlberg,  Janet  and  Allan.     (1979) .     Each  Peach  Pear  Plum. 
New  York:     Viking  Penguin.  (F=4) 

Alden,  Laura.     (1986) .     Still  More  Knock-Knocks.  Limericks 
and  Other  Silly  Sayings.     Chicago:     Childrens  Press. 
(F=2) 

Allard,  Harry  &  James  Marshall.     (1977) .     Miss  Nelson  Is 
Missing.     Boston:     Houghton  Mifflin.  (F=4) 

Arnold,  Caroline.     (1988).    The  Summer  Olympics.    New  York: 
Franklin  Watts.  (F=5) 

Asch,  Frank.     (1987) .     Pearl's  Pirates.     New  York: 
Delacorte  Press.  (F=5) 

Auch,  Mary  Jane.     (1992) .     Kidnapping  Kevin  Kowalski.  New 
York:     Scholastic.  (F=3) 

Avi.     (1990).     No  More  Magic.     New  York:    Alfred  A.  Knopf. 
(F=6) 

Avi.     (1984).     S.O.R.  Losers.     New  York:     Bradbury  Press. 
(F=3) 

Baker,  Lucy.     (1990) .     Life  in  the  Oceans.     New  York: 
Scholastic.  (F=9) 
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Ball,  Jacqueline  A.     (1990).     A  Puzzle  for  Apatosaurus.  New 
York:     Harper  and  Row.  (F=4) 

Ball,  Jacqueline  A.     (1990).     Halloween  Double  Dare.  New 
York:     Harper  &  Row.  (F=4) 

Ball,  Jacqueline  A.     (1990) .     Battle  of  the  Class  Clowns. 
New  York:     Harper  Collins.  (F=3) 

Beach,  Lynn.     (1991).     Phantom  Valley.     New  York:     Simon  and 
Schuster.  (F=7) 

Beach,  Lynn.     (1991) .     Phantom  Valley :     The  Evil  One.  New 
York:     Pocket  Books.  (F=7) 

Beatty,  Patricia.     (1987).     Charley  Skedaddle.     New  Jersey: 
Troll  Associates.  (F=7) 

Berenstain,  Stan  &  Jan.     (1989).     The  Berenstain  Bears: 
Trick  or  Treat.     New  York:     Random  House.  (F=7) 

Berenstain,  Stan  &  Jan.     (1988) .     The  Berenstain  Bears  and 
the  Ghost  of  the  Forest.     New  York:     Random  House. 
(F=3) 

Bernstein,  Joanne  E.  &  Paul  Cohen.     (1985) .  More 

Unidentified  Flying  Riddles.     Niles,  IL:  Albert 
Whitman.  (F=4) 

Bernstein,  Joanne  E.  &  Paul  Cohen.     (1988) .     Grand  Slam 
Riddles.     Niles,  IL:     Albert  Whitman.  (F=3) 

Bernstein,  Joanne  E.  &  Paul  Cohen.     (1988) .     Out  to  Pasture! 
Jokes  about  Cows.     Minneapolis:     Lerner.  (F=4) 

Bernstein,  Joanne  E.  &  Paul  Cohen.     (1985) .     Happy  Holiday 
Riddles  to  You!     Niles,  IL:     Albert  Whitman.  (F=3) 

Bernstein,  Joanne  E.  &  Paul  Cohen.     (1986) .     Creepy  Crawly 
Critter  Riddles.     Niles,  IL:     Albert  Whitman.  (F=5) 

Berry,  Joy.     (198  6) .     What  to  Do  When  Someone  Asks  You 

to. . . "Baby-Sit! "     Chicago:     Childrens  Press.  (F=7) 

Berry,  Joy  Wilt.     (1981) .     What  to  Do  When  Your  Mom  or  Dad 
Says... Clean  Your  Room.     Chicago:     Childrens  Press. 
(F=7) 

Biel,  Timothy  Leyi.     (1988).     Zoo  Books:     Wild  Dogs.  San 
Diego:     Wildlife  Education  Ltd.  (F=7) 
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Bishop,  Claire  Huchet.     (1992).     All  Alone.     New  York: 
Scholastic.  (F=6) 

Bl\me,  Judy.     (1974).  Blubber.     New  York:     Bradbury  Press. 
(F=6) 
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